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MEADOW-SWEET. 


THE meadow-sweet was uplifting 
Its plumelets of delicate hue, 
The clouds were all dreamily drifting 
Above in the blue, 
On the day when I broke from my tether, 
And fled from square and from street ; 
The day we went walking together 
In the meadow, Sweet. 


The meadow, sweet with its clover 
And bright with its buttercups lay ; 
The swallows kept eddying over 
All flashing and gay; 
I remember a fairylike feather 
Sailed down your coming to greet, 
The day we went walking together 
In the meadow, Sweet. 


Ah! the meadow, Sweet! and the singing 
Of birds in the boughs overhead ! 
And your soft little hand to mine clinging, 
And the words that you said 
When — bold in the beautiful weather — 
I laid my love at your feet, 
The day we went walking together 
In the meadow, Sweet. 
FRANCES WYNNE. 
Longman’s Magazine. 


A WARNING TO NEW WORLDS. 


You far-off star serene and cold, 
You’ve lived through cycles more than we. 
In you the mystery is unrolled 
Right to the end, whate’er it be. 
What light would on our darkness rise, 
Could we observe your bleak expanse, 
Know why you left, all coldly wise, 
The shining stellar dance! 


Ah, could some kindly messenger] 
The lesson of your life rehearse, 
He might remark, to Jupiter: — 
‘* Beware of changing bad for worse. 
The ills of incandescence bear, 
Firmly a solid crust refuse. 
Of protoplasm never dare 
The use or the abuse! ”’ 


What havoc saved among the stars 

That did not rush upon their fate! 
Too late for Venus and for Mars, 

For this poor planet, ail too late— 
Star militant among the spheres, 

A star with many woes oppressed, 
Who now the unknown watchword hears 

That passes to the rest. 


Ere being’s germ the strong sun bears, 
Ours shall have fled, for good and all, 
This luckless planet, from its cares 
Voices of fate already call, 
And year by year to rest it wins. 
How many a millennium 
Before the sun Ais life begins, 
With all his woes to come! 
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Too late for even the youngest star, 
When nebulz, as it appears, 
Without premeditation are 
Condensing into rising spheres, 
And ¢hey will follow the old plan, 
Will name their system as they pass, 
The system that in gas began, 
And that will end in gas. 


They are no politician’s care, 

No missionary travels through 
The gaseous vapors that prepare 

New worlds, new woes, for races new. 
Philanthropists — ye do your best. 

One world — how many worlds there be! 
Convert the masses — but arrest, 

Arrest the nebulz ! 


Longman’s Magazine. May KENDALL. 


“LOVE AND THE MAIDEN.” 
(Mr. Stanhope’s Picture.) 


WHo cometh, maiden, through the myrtle 
grove, 
What gracious stripling cometh unto thee, 
There through the full-flushed oleanders? 
See, 
He hath a bow of gold, wings as a dove, 
Soul-wings to soar withal, far, far above 
The level wastes of life, and enter free 
A world more ample and divine; ah me! 
Maiden, methinks this stripling should be 
Love! 


Ay, thou dost know the advent of the god, 
And a change comes upon thee, such a change, 
So full of tremulous pure light, and strange, 

As over-steals the mountain snows untrod 
At daybreak; such that awe of sweet surprise, 
And wealth of wonder in those earnest eyes. 

F. T. MARZIALS. 


SUNSET. 


Day — like a conqueror marching to his rest, 
The warfare finished and the victory won, 
And all the pageant of his triumph done — 

Seeks his resplendent chamber in the west. 

Yon clouds, like pursuivants and heralds 

dress’d 
In gorgeous blazonry, troop slowly on, 
Bearing abroad the banners of the sun, 

That proudly stream o’er many a warrior’s 

crest. 

In the azure field a solitary star 
Lifts its pale signal, and the glorious train 

Of errant sunbeams, straggling from afar, 
Reform their glittering ranks, and join again 

Their father Pheebus in his golden car, 
Whose panting steeds have snuffed the 

western main, —~ 
GEORGE MORINE. 
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From The National Review. 
WILLIAM GIFFORD. 

In the ranks of self-made men we shall 
find few more remarkable and, in some 
respects, few more interesting figures than 
William Gifford, the man who, beginning 
life as a shoemaker’s apprentice, lived to 
become first editor of the Quarterly Re- 
view, and one of the most influential 
personages of his time in literature and 
politics. 

It was by the sheer force of energy, in- 
dustry, and native genius that the literary 
oracle of the Tory party in the days of 
Liverpool and Castlereagh, the colleague 
of Canning in the management of the 
Anti-Facobin, and the “ Magnus Apollo” 
of Byron, raised himself from his origi- 
nally obscure and humble condition. Al- 
though at the present day but dimly 
remembered, he was in his time a figure 
of considerable potency, andin the course 
of his earthly pilgrimage did and suffered 
much more or less worthy of remem- 
brance. 

As Gifford’s boyhood, with its trials, 
struggles, hardships, is by no means the 
least interesting portion of his career, a 
brief sketch of it will serve to introduce 
a narrative of his connection with Can- 
ning and the Anti-Facobin, and with the 
Quarterly and its contributors. 

In the account of his early years, pre- 
fixed to his translation of Juvenal (one of 
the best fragments of autobiography in 
the language, and admirable for its manly 
simplicity and sincerity of tone), Gifford 
tells us that he was born at Ashburton, in 
Devonshire, in the year 1756. 

A harmless vanity, at which he smiles 
himself, induces him to lay some stress 
on the fact that he came of no ignoble 
stock, but of a family “among the most 
ancient and respectable of this part of the 
country.” His great-grandfather was a 
man of wealth and station, and kept a 
pack of hounds — which, perhaps, is even 
more a proof of respectability than that 
famous one of keeping a gig — but in the 
chances and changes of life his descend- 
ants had sunk lower and lower in the 
social scale, so that Gifford’s own father 
followed the humble trade of painter and 
glazier. He was of a wild and roving 
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character, and given to drinking. He 
died when his son William was about 
twelve years old, without having made 
any provision for his family, and within a 
year his wife —a really admirable woman, 
and, according to her son’s testimony, a 
most devoted wife and mother — followed 
him to the grave, leaving behind her two 
orphan children, William, the subject of 
this article, and an infant brother. 

“T was not quite thirteen,” says Gifford, 
“when this happened; my little brother 
was hardly two ; and we had nota relation 
nor a friend in the world.” 

A man named Carlile, who had seized 
for money advanced the few things the 
mother had left behind her (and, accord- 
ing to Gifford, amply repaid himself 
thereby), took charge of the two children. 

The younger he sent without ceremony 
to the almshouse, but put the elder for a 
few months to the free school at Ashbur- 
ton, where he had already spent three years 
in his father’s lifetime. One of Gifford’s 
contemporaries at this school, and his life- 
long friend, was John Ireland, afterwards 
Dean of Westminster, the founder of the 
Ireland Scholarship at Oxford, to whom 
are addressed some lines in the “ Mae- 
viad””— perhaps the best in that long- 
forgotten poem. Carlile, however, soon 
“sickened at the expense” of keeping a 
boy who had no claim upon him — except, 
indeed, the claim of humanity —and be- 
gan to look out for some way of getting 
rid of him. His first venture was to put 
him on board a coasting vessel. Aboard 
this ship Gifford spent about a year. His 
master was not unkind, but the life was a 
rough one, and necessarily entailed many 
hardships, especially to a lad of delicate 
frame like Gifford, who was never at any 
time physically robust. What he seems 
to have felt most (reminding us oddly 
enough of Mr. James Payn, and his boy- 
ish experiences in the hunting-field) was 
the absence of anything to read, as the 
only book his master possessed was a 
copy of the “ Coasting Pilot.” 

The spectacle of the boy “running 
about the beach in a ragged jacket and 
trousers ” appears to have scandalized the 
neighbors, and to have shamed Carlile 
into withdrawing him from such an un- 
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suitable occupation. He was, however, 
just as little disposed to support him as 
before, so, after a few months’ more 
schooling, he again got him off his hands, 
and this time finally, by apprenticing him, 
in his sixteenth year, to a shoemaker. 
The portrait of this singular character 
must be given in Gifford’s own words :— 


He was a Presbyterian, whose reading was 
entirely confined to the small tracts published 
on the Exeter Controversy. As these (at 
least his portion of them) were all on one 
side, he entertained no doubt of their infalli- 
bility, and being noisy and disputatious, was 
sure to silence his opponents; and became in 
consequence of it intolerably arrogant and 
conceited. He was not, however, indebted 
solely to his knowledge of the subject for his 
triumph; he was possessed of ‘‘ Fenning’s 
Dictionary,’’ and he made a most singular use 
of it. His custom was to fix on any word 
in common use, and then to get by heart 
the synonym, or periphrasis by which it was 
explained in the book; this he constantly 
substituted for the simple term, and as his 
opponents were commonly ignorant of his 
meaning his victory was complete. 


With this man did Gifford spend four 
or five miserable years. He hated his 
trade and never made any effort to learn 
it, having indeed a far different end in 
view, namely, to perfect himself in math- 
ematics, for which he had a passion, and 
by the knowledge of which he hoped to 
qualify himself for the post of mastership 
in the Ashburton Free School. Naturally 
enough his master did not favor these 
studies (besides, he destined his own 
son for the post which Gifford coveted), 
so the luckless apprentice had to pursue 
them in secret. 


I possessed [he says] at this time but one 
book in the world; it was a treatise on algebra, 
given to me by a young woman who found it 
in a lodging-house. I considered it as a treas- 
ure; but it was a treasure locked up, for it 
supposed the reader to be well acquainted 
with simple equation, and I knew nothing of 
the matter. My master’s son had purchased 
Fenning’s Introduction. This was precisely 
what I wanted, but he carefully concealed it 
from me, and I was indebted to chance for 
stumbling upon his hiding-place. I sat up for 
the greater part of several nights successively, 
and before he suspected that his treatise was 
discovered, had completely mastered it. I 
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could now enter upon my own, and that car- 
ried me pretty far into the science. 

This was not done without difficulty. I had 
not a farthing on earth, nor a friend to give 
me one; pen, ink, and paper therefore (in 
despite of the flippant remark of Lord Orford) 
were, for the most part, as completely out of 
my reach as a crown and sceptre. There was 
indeed a resource, but the utmost caution and 
secrecy were necessary in applying it. I beat 
out pieces of leather as smooth as possible, 
and wrought my problems on them with a 
blunted awl; for the rest, my memory was 
tenacious and I could multiply and divide by 
it to a great extent. 


Gifford next discovered that he had 
some talent for versifying, and by writing 
squibs and short pieces of a lampooning 
kind (so early did he begin his career as 
a satirist), and reciting them, managed to 
scrape together a little money, which he 
devoted to the purchase of mathematical 
books. But a great disaster awaited 
him. The shoemaker, enraged at his 
*prentice neglecting his work, and “ hitch- 
ing his customers into rhyme,” ordered 
him to give up his papers, and when he 
refused, “my garret was searched, my 
little hoard of books discovered and re- 
moved, and all future repetitions for- 
bidden in the strictest manner.” As sor- 
sows never come singly, this disaster was 
followed by another blow, even harder to 
bear, and Gifford learnt that the post on 
which he had set his heart had fallen 
vacant only to be given to another. This 
was the darkest hour of his life, and he 
appears, under the pressure of these re- 
peated misfortunes, to have given himself 
up to a state of sullen despair.: 

Help, however, was close at hand, and 
at the very time when the xodus of his 
fortunes seemed well-nigh inextricable, 
a deus ex machind appeared in the shape 
of a Mr. Cookesley, a local surgeon, who 
rescued the future critic from his ignoble 
toil, from a drudgery at which his whole 
soul revolted, and set his feet in the path 
leading to fame and fortune. This most 


worthy and truly benevolent man, Gif- 
ford’s talents having come to his knowl- 
edge, issued a subscription on his behalf, 
and a sufficient sum was collected to free 
him from the remainder of his appren- 
ticeship, and to enable him to study with 
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a tutor for a couple of years. Afterwards 
a bible-clerkship was procured for him at 
Exeter College, Oxford, where he matricu- 
lated in his twenty-third year, and made 
such progress as might be expected from 
a man of his vigorous intellect, retentive 
memory, and extraordinary powers of 
application. A Gifford scholarship at 
Exeter, founded by Gifford himself, and 
open to natives of Ashburton, still com- 
memorates his connection with the col- 
lege. It is to Gifford’s credit that he 
always retained a lively recollection of 
Mr. Cookesley’s timely assistance, and 
testified his gratitude by bequeathing by 
far the largest part of his fortune to the 
son of his old benefactor. 

While at the university, an accident 
made him acquainted with Lord Grosve- 
nor, in whom he found a munificent and 
powerful patron. This nobleman con- 
tinued his warm and steady friend for 
twenty years, and it was as tutor to his 
son, Lord Belgrave, that Gifford twice 
made the tour of Europe. 

Such, in brief, is the story of Gifford’s 
youth. He relates it himself in a meas- 
ured, restrained style, with an exactness 
of detail and an apparent absence of 
emotion that remind us somewhat of 
Defoe, but it is really the very simplicity 
of the narrative which makes it interest- 
ing. One slight but touching incident in 
it should not be passed over. The state 
of misery and despair into which Gifford 
sank when his little hoard of books was 
ravished from him and, at the same time, 
the humble post on which he had fixed 
his eyes was given to another, has been 
already mentioned. 


From this state of abjectness [he says] I 
was raised by a young woman of my own class. 
She was a neighbor; and whenever I took my 
solitary walk, with my Wolfius in my pocket, 
she usually came to the door, and by a smile, 
or a short question put in the friendliest man- 
ner, endeavored to solicit my attention. My 
heart had been long shut to kindness, but the 
sentiment was not dead in me; it revived at 
the first encouraging word, and the gratitude 
I felt for it was the first pleasing sensation 
which I had ventured to entertain for many 
weary months. 


The poor student and his gentle sympa- 
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thizer have long since vanished from the 
kindly earth into the eternal silences, 
where neither love nor learning can avail 
us any more, but the incident, slight as 
it is, still retains a certain charm. With 
his entry into college, Gifford sailed, as 
it were, into smooth water, and the rest 
of his life, as if in compensation for the 
distresses of his youth, was singularly 
peaceful, prosperous, and uneventful. The 
remainder of this paper, therefore, will 
be devoted chiefly to giving some account 
of his work in literature. 

While still an undergraduate at Oxford, 
Gifford projected and began his well- 
known translation of “ Juvenal ” —.a work 
in which he was encouraged and assisted 
by Mr. Cookesley —and proposals were 
issued for its publication by subscription. 
But for several reasons the work was not 
continued at the time, and, being laid 
aside, was not completed or published for 
many years — indeed, not till 1802. In 
the third edition a translation of Persius 
was added. 

Gifford’s version of “ Juvenal ” is a per- 
formance of many merits (Scott, by the 
way, Calls it one of the best versions ever 
made of a classical author), and of some, 
perhaps, unavoidable defects. Like most 
verse translations, it contains a good deal 
that is not to be found in the original, 
and the dense sententious brevity of the 
Roman satirist is sometimes expanded 
into too many flowing rhetorical English 
lines. But, on the other hand, Gifford 
knew his author thoroughly, for he had 
studied him in many texts, versions, and 
commentaries, and, being familiar with 
most of the ills of poverty which Juvenal 
describes so movingly, he shows to great 
advantage in his renderings of those terse 
and striking and vivid passages in which 
the great satirist has painted the calami- 
ties of the poor, and the insolence and 
luxury of the great, in that wicked and 
splendid Rome of the Flavian Cesars. 

Such passages, and they are sufficiently 
numerous, are usually rendered with as- 
tonishing fire and spirit; nor, when the 
subject rises, does Gifford fail to rise with 
his author, His version of that famous 
passage, the fall of Sejanus, in the sub- 
lime tenth satire, is one of the most favor. 
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able specimens of his method and merits 
as a translator. 

In a lighter mood, Juvenal’s charming 
description of his two boyish attendants, 
in the eleventh satire, beginning, — 


Plebeios calices et paucis assibus emptos 

Poriget incultus puer, etc. 

(xi. 145-58) 
is very sweetly rendered. 

The notes, considering that Gifford was 
rather a man of letters than an exact 
scholar, are of considerable excellence. 
They are especially rich in parallel pas- 
sages from the Roman satirists, from the 
Elizabethan writers, and from the old En- 
glish imitators of Juvenal, such as Hall. 

After leaving the university, Gifford, 
as has been already mentioned, travelled 
on the Continent for some years as tutor 
to Lord Belgrave, Lord Grosvenor’s son. 
On his return he settled in London, and 
devoted himself henceforth to literary 
pursuits. 

In 1791 he published the “ Baviad,” and 
in 1794 the “ Maeviad ;” a couple of Jor- 
gotten satires on forgotten scribbiers. Nor 
is it surprising that they should have 
lapsed into obkivion, for clever and caus- 
tic as these satires undoubtedly are, yet 
the individuals satirized, the once notori- 
ous clique of Della-Cruscans, were. so 
contemptible, such mere nits and midges, 
that the world, having long ago comforta- 
bly forgotten all about them, is by no 
means anxious to be reminded that they 
ever existed. As Byron says, “ They were 
but a sad set of scribes, after all.” Who 
has heard, who cares to hear, of the fa- 
mous Mrs. Robinson, the illustrious Mr. 
Parsons, the egregious Mr. Bertie Great- 
head, or any of the other contributors to 
Mrs. Piozzi’s Florentine Miscellany ? 
Dead these many years, their works have 
followed them, and a hundred fashions of 
literary folly have run their course, and 
expired, as all such fashions eventually 
do, of ridicule, since the long-forgotten 
folly of the Della-Cruscans, 

Little remembered, however, and little 
read as the “ Baviad ” and the “ Maeviad ” 
may be now, they brought Gifford into 
considerable notice at the time they were 
published. They were received with loud 
applause, and regarded, indeed, as the 
happiest inspirations of wit and genius. 

It is to be regretted that this judgment 
of Gifford’s contemporaries does not pos- 
sess greater significance, but really, hardly 
any period in our literary annals has been 
more destitute of works of true merit in 
the poetic art than the last decade of the 
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last century. It would not be too much 
to say (with all deference to Mr. Hallam, 
who prefers the age of William III.) that 
that period marks the nadir of English 
poetry. It was the dark hour before the 
splendid dawn which immediately fol- 
lowed. The old school of Pope and of 
Pope’s imitators, who had made poetry “a 
mere mechanic art,” was dead or dying, 
while the new school, the school of the 
romanticists, was not yet arisen. 

In the year 1791, when the “ Baviad ” 
appeared, Byron was a child three years 
old, Shelley and Keats were not yet born, 
Campbell was a boy of fourteen, while 
Scott, Wordsworth, and Coleridge were 
young men of about twenty years of age. 

The “ Lyrical Ballads,” by Wordsworth 
and Coleridge, which may be regarded as 
the prelude to the “melodious burst” of 
song which filled the first quarter of the 
present century, were not published till 
1798, and the state of English poetry from 
1790 to 1800 may be judged from the fact 
that the amiable Mr. Hayley was regarded 
as the greatest poet, and his “ Triumphs 
of Temper” as the greatest poem of the 
age. 

In November 1797 the Anti-Facobin was 
started by some of the more lively and 
gifted members of the Tory party, chief 
among whom was George Canning, and 
Gifford was appointed to the responsible 
post of editor. This famous publication, 
as its title indicates, was designed to 
meet the revolutionary spirit of the times, 
the Jacobin principles as they were called, 
and to support, by such resources of wit 
and argument as its contributors had at 
their command, the established constitu- 
tion in Church and State. “ Of Jacobin- 
ism,” says the writer of the prospectus 
(Gifford most probably), “in all its shapes, 
and in all its degrees, political and moral, 
public and private, whether as openly it 
threatens the subversion of States, or 
gradually saps the foundation of domestic 
happiness, we are the avowed, deter- 
mined, and irreconcilable enemies.” 

The greater part of each number of the 
Anti-Facobin was taken up with an expo- 
sure of the blunders and misstatements of 
the chief democratic organs of the day, 
such as the Morning Herald, Courier, 
etc.; this paper being divided into three 
parts, headed respectively “ Lies,” “ Mis- 
representations,” and “ Mistakes,” 

These articles formed Gifford’s share 
in the work, and although their interest 
has, naturally, by this time for the most 
part evaporated, they still afford, to any 
one familiar with the period, ample proofs 
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of the range and accuracy of his political 
information. They are strongly charged 
with his usual mordant, scornful satire, 
and the preparation of them must have 
afforded to a man of his acute and sar- 
castic intellect an occupation in the high- 
est degree congenial. But the best part 
of the Axnti-Facobin, and that which 
alone has not become obsolete with the 
lapse of time, is the poetical part. Can- 
ning contributed (sometimes, as in the 
“Loves of the Triangles,” in conjunction 
with Hookham Frere) the brilliant verses 
with which it is adorned, and which con- 
tain the very cream of his bright ingen- 
ious fancy. There are no more delightful 
specimens of polished humorous verse in 
the language than the “Loves of the 
Triangles,” “‘ The Needy Knife-Grinder,” 
or the “* New Morality,” which last, by the 
way, contains a spirited apostrophe to 
Gifford. 

In 1802 appeared the translation of 
Juvenal, as already mentioned. In 1805 
Gifford published his edition of Massin- 
ger, in 1809 his edition of Ben Jonson. 
His editions of Ford and Shirley were 
published after his death. These works 
are still known and valued as standard 
authorities by students of the Elizabethan 
drama. Few men, indeed, have ever been 
better acquainted than Gifford with that 
branch of our literature, and to a knowl- 
edge of the period of the ripest and sound- 
est he added an acuteness and a fund of 
common sense not always to be found in 
the tribe of commentators. Lovers of 
Ben Jonson owe Gifford a debt of grati- 
tude for so completely demonstrating the 
falsity of that hoary legend which attrib- 
uted to “rare old Ben” an undying and 
malignant jealousy of the greatest of his 
contemporaries, Shakespeare. This in- 
genious theory Gifford triumphantly 
demolishes, and so harries and bedevils 
the chief promulgator of it in modern 
times, the eminent Mr. Edmund Malone, 
the Shakespearian critic, that the latter 
must have wished he had never meddled 
with Ben Jonson or any of his works. 

In 1809 appeared the first number of the 
Quarterly Review, a publication set on 
foot by Canning, Scott, Southey, Hookham 
Frere, J. W. Croker, and some others, 
as a rival to the Edinburgh, and Gifford 
was selected as its editor. This event 
marks an important epoch in his career, 
as until his retirement in 1824 the editing 
of the Quarterly formed the chief occu- 
pation of his life. The importance of the 
Edinburgh and Quarterly Review as liter- 
ary and political organs during the earlier 
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decades of the present century can hardly 
be overestimated. In the latter capacity 
they have since been more or less super- 
seded by the newspaper press, and in the 
former by the weekly reviews and the 
monthly magazines ; but, as Mr. Jennings 
judiciously observes in the “Croker Pa- 
pers: ”— 


In those days, it must be remembered, the 
newspapers did but a small part of the work 
which they undertake now, and the great 
movements which were impending in political 
parties were known to the public only by 
vague rumors, or were kept confined to the 
knowledge of a few well-informed men. It 
frequently happened that news of the gravest 
importance was first made known to the 
country through the medium of the political 
article in the Edinburgh or Quarterly Review. 
Almost always that article was founded upon 
intelligence which had been communicated b 
the heads of the Ministry, or by the origi- 
nators of some measure which was soon to 
become the universal theme of discussion. 


It follows that,as Mr. Jennings justly 
says, “The raw material of much of the 
political history of the present century, 
from 1809 onwards, will be found scat- 
tered in profusion, though mingled, no 
doubt, with strong partisan opinions, in 
the pages of the Quarterly Review.” 
(Croker Papers, vol. i., pp. 25-27.) 

Gifford’s management of the review 
was by no means of an easy-going char- 
acter. He appears to have been in the 
habit of revising the articles which ap- 
peared in it with an unsparing hand, and 
complaints of his severity are by no 
means unfrequent. Southey, for instance, 
“frequently and bitterly complained of the 
mutilation of his papers, and of their 
being toned down to the measure of the 
politics the review was intended to re- 
present, and guaged often by ministerial 
timidity.” (Southey’s Life and Letters, 
edited by his son, vol. iii., p. 185.) 

Similarly, in a letter to Grosvenor Bed- 
ford, under date January 29, 1814, Southey 
writes: “I hope you have secured the 
MS. of my article on the Dissenters, 
in which I suspect Gifford has done more 
mischief than usual.” (Ibid., vol. iv., p. 
58.) And again, in another letter to the 
same correspondent : “ I have been obliged 
to complain to Gifford of the mutilation 
which he has made in this paper.” (Ibid., 
vol, iv., p. 362.) 

Southey, by the way, was an almost 
constant contributor to the Quarterly, 
both during Gifford’s editorship and that 
of his successor, Lockhart; and it is in- 
teresting to note that his famous “ Life of 
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Nelson” was expanded from an article 
which originally appeared in the review. 

Any one who would like to see a couple 
of typical specimens of Gifford’s own 
manner of reviewing may turn to the no- 
tice of Lady Morgan’s “ Woman; or, Ida 
of Athens,” in the first number of the 
review, and to that of Keats’s “ Endymi- 
on” in the number for April, 1818. 

The latter deplorable production, made 
“famous infamous,” like the name of 
Danton, “in every land” by Shelley’s 
memorable denunciation of its author in 
the “ Adonais,” some words of Southey’s 
in a letter to Edward Moxon may serve to 
explain, though not to defend. Writing 
of Gifford, he says: ‘‘ He had a heart full 
of kindness for all living creatures except 
authors; them he regarded as a fish- 
monger regards eels, or as Isaac Walton 
did slugs, frogs, and worms.” 

This review of Keats’s book is supposed 
(erroneously, let us hope), to have been 
the proximate cause of the poet’s death, 
a theory to wich Byron alludes in the 
hackneyed lines : — 


’Tis strange the mind, that very fievy particle, 
Should let itself be snuffed out by an article. 


And it cannot be denied that the review 
was “sadly to seek,” not only in critical 
judgment, but also in ordinary courtesy 
and good feeling. 

Gifford should have perceived in the 
somewhat lush luxuriance of “ Endymion” 
the splendid promise of greater things, 
and even if it had been one of the worst 
of poems (as very likely its critic hon- 
estly believed it to be), nothing can 
excuse the manner in which it was re- 
ceived, favorably as that manner com- 
pares (as Mr. W. M. Rossetti acknowl- 
edges in his recently published biography 
of Keats) with the boisterous brutality of 
the Blackwood article. But we may feel 
sure that Gifford never anticipated the 
effect this review had upon Keats. Ac- 
customed to give and receive hard knocks 
with equal indifference, he made very little 
allowance for the more sensitive feelings 
of others, and having, like Dr. Johnson, 
a rooted conviction that “hard words 
break no bones,” he would have scoffed 
at the idea that they may, and sometimes 
do, break hearts. 

Moreover, it must be remembered that 
Keats’s poem was in flat contradiction to 
all those literary canons which Gifford 
was accustomed to revere, and the intol- 
erance displayed by critics of that age 
of any new departure in literature and 
politics is a thing hardly to be credited 
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in our own eclectic days, when novelties 
of every kind are only too eagerly wel- 
comed. 

Wordsworth’s early poems were as- 
sailed in much the same way and with 
much the same weapons, scoffs and jeers 
that is to say, as Keats’s “ Endymion.” 
Quite as determined an attempt was made 
to burke some of his finest works as was 
made to burke Keats’s poem ; and Jeffrey 
openly boasted that he would “ crush the 
‘Excursion.’” Every one knows Words- 
worth’s retort, “ Tell him,” said the bare 
of Rydal, with proud but justifiable self- 
confidence, “tell him that he might as 
well attempt to crush Skiddaw.” Words- 
worth indeed was made of sterner stuff 
than Keats, and “steered his course right 
onward,” regardless of the passing criti- 
cism of the day, knowing that he had to 
“create the taste by which he was to be 
enjoyed,” and serenely confident of the 
favorable judgment of posterity. 

In a biographical notice of Gifford, in 
the Annual Register for 1827, it is stated 
(I know not on what authority) that he 
“ never stipulated for any salary as editor 
(of the Quarterly); at first he received 
£200, and at last £900 per annum, but 
never engaged for a particular sum. He 
several times returned money to the pub- 
lisher,,.Mr. Murray, saying ‘he had been 
too liberal.’ In 1824 Gifford was com- 
pelled by ill-health to retire from the 
edii(rship of the Quarterly, being suc- 
ceeced in the management by John Gibson 
Lockhart. He only survived his retire- 
ment two years, and died in 1826 of a 
complication of disorders, of which asthma 
was the chief, He was never married. 

Gifford’s personal appearance has been 
hit off by Sir Walter Scott in a single ex- 
pressive sentence. ‘“ He wasa little man, 
dumpled up together, and so ill-made as 
to seem almost deformed, but with a sin- 
gular expression of talent in his counte- 
nance.” (Scott’s Diary, under date January 
17, 1827, in Lockhart’s “ Life.”) In Fin- 
den’s illustrations of Byron’s works there 
is a good likeness of the famous editor 
engraved from a painting in the posses- 
sion of Byron’s publisher, Mr. Murray. 
The head is long rather than broad, but 
large and well developed, with plenteous 
brown hair falling loosely around it. The 
most noticeable features of the face are 
the rather prominent nose and fullish lips, 
and the countenance as a whole gives one 
the impression of alert composure and 
conscious intellectual strength. Gifford 
lost the use of one eye at an carly period, 
and in some verses addressed to his friend 
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Ireland, in a footnote to the “ Maeviad,” 
he describes himself as having 


one eye not over good, 
Two sides that to their cost have stood 
A ten years’ hectic cough. 


Shortly before his death Gifford con- 
sented to the request of his life-long 
friend, Dean Ireland, that he should be 
buried in Westminster Abbey, and there, 
in that last resting-place of England’s 
mighty dead, he now lies, dust in dust, 
beneath the monuments to Camden and 
Garrick, and near the grave of Dryden. 

Such, then, was the life-history of Wil- 
liam Gifford; a man, with all his faults, 
surely not unworthy of some meed of ad- 
miration for his courageous struggle with 
adverse circumstances of many kinds, 
with poverty, ill-fortune, ill-health. It ma 
be granted that his character was hard, 
and that his views in literature and poli- 
tics were narrow, but he was notwith- 
standing a man of whom his country may 
well be proud, for it is such men as he, 
men of stout heart and clear intellect, of 
robust moral and intellectual fibre, who 
have made and kept England great, and 
it will be ill for England and not well, 
when she ceases to breed such men or 
ceases to honor them. 

CyrIL A. WATERS. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
HOW H.M. THE SHAH TRAVELS IN PERSIA. 


It chanced that the day before my wife 
and I arrived at Teheran Shah Nasir-ed- 
Din left his home for his extensive Euro- 
pean tour; officially he was not announced 
to depart until the following day; but to 
avoid the terrible formalities of a royal 
egress, he left his capital privately, and 
sought a quiet garden outside the walls, 
where his tents were pitched, his retinue 
and baggage collected, and the Persian 
world awoke on the 13th of April last to 
find that their king had gone. 

Rumors of the difficulties of travelling 
in the royal track induced us to delay our 
own departure for ten days, hoping thereby 
to avoid the discomforts of passing through 
villages emptied of food, and where every 
available beast of burden had been pressed 
into the royal service, for the shah’s prog- 
ress from his capital to the frontier was 
one of true Oriental magnificence, more 
suited to the bygone ages of display than 
to our matter-of-fact nineteenth century. 
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Thirty days were to be spent in proceed- 
ing from Teheran to the Russian frontier 
at the Araxis —a distance of about three 
hundred miles—and during those thirty 
days all the rank and fashion of Persia — 
ministers, generals, an army of soldiers, 
royal wives and their attendants — were 
to be on that road in the royal retinue. 

As it was our intention to leave this 
main route at a town called Zenjan, it was 
at length considered time to depart, and 
our humble caravan set forth on the same 
road, and in the due course of events 
reached the stage before Zenjan without 
let or hindrance. 

Here we learned rather to our dismay 
that the shah and ail his retinue were only 
a few hours ahead of us, and would actu- 
ally be at Zenjan when we arrived; never- 
theless, the accounts of his equipage and 
its magnificence were so dazzling that we 
determined to go on regardless of such 
paltry details as lack of food aad lodging, 
for Persian travellers soon accustom them- 
selves to putting up with very inferior 
specimens of both these, and surely, 
thought we, there must be some scraps to 
~ picked up amidst so multitudinous a 
nost. 

The first intimation that we had of our 
approach to the royal progress was the 
return of three white horses with their 
long tails dyed pink. This is a privilege 
of Persian royalty, and not a very becom- 
ing one either; our own white horses had 
their tails, manes, and backs dyed with 
henna, it is supposed to strengthen the 
skin and prevent sore backs, and it cer- 
tainly does cause the hair to grow some- 
what thicker; but neither royal pink nor 
the bright yellow of plebeian henna are 
becoming to the animals in question, 
making them to European eyes appear as 
if they had been thus decorated for a cir- 
cus clown to ride. 

At Sultanieh, the last village we stopped 
at for lunch before reaching Zenjan, the 
shah’s progress was the talk of everybody 
— what presents he had received and what 
he had given in return; for a hunter here 
presented to him he had given two cash- 
mere shawls of considerable value ; for mi- 
nor presents he had ordered handfuls of 
certain small gold and silver coins to be 
given tothe donors. These coins are a cu- 
rious Persian invention, being struck sole- 
ly for the shah and his ministers. Five 
of the silver ones are of the value of 7d., 
but they are not accepted in circulation, 
and the recipients either make necklaces 
of them for their wives, or take them to 
the nearest bazaar and sell them for their 
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weight in silver or gold. When starting 
on this journey, his Majesty took a large 
supply of them to meet the contingencies 
of presents, alms, etc. At the ceremony 
of New Year, bags of these coins are given 
as presents to foreign consuls and officials, 
but what was the origin of the custom I 
was unable to find out. 

The shades of evening were fast falling 
as we approached Zenjan, prettily situated 
in a fertile valley amidst the wild moun- 
tains of Azerbeijan, the border town be- 
tween the Persians proper and the Tartar 
Turks, who inhabit nearly the whole of 
the northern province of the Persian king- 
dom. Only a few years ago Zenjan was 
the centre of the Baali insurrection, and 
this curious sect of dissentient Mahom- 
medans are still very strong in the local- 
ity. Report says that the shah was a little 
nervous about his reception here, and had 
accordingly strengthened his retinue until 
it took the form of a considerable army. 
The blue-tiled dome of the new mosque 
(the old one was destroyed by the Baali), 
stood out in silhouette against the red- 
dening sky, and we skirted the town and 
its ruined mud walls by a new road made 
expressly for the shah, but it took us 
nearly two miles out of the way, not a 
pleasant addition to already weary trav- 
ellers, 

It was pitch dark as we approached the 
royal camp, and the appearance presented 
thereby was very extraordinary. There 
appeared to us to be miles of white tents, 
each with a camp fire burning before it. 
There were camels, mules, and horses in 
every direction that our eyes penetrated. 
It was as if we had suddenly been plunged 
into the midst of a vast army, and well it 
might be, for the following are roughly 
the statistics of the retinue which accom- 
panied the shah from his capital to the 
frontier. 

Four thousand quadrupeds, including 
mules, horses, and camels, for carrying 
the luggage and drawing the carriages. 

Three thousand tents, to accommodate 
seven thousand to eight thousand indi- 
viduals. 

Twenty-five carriages for the royal suite 
alone. 

Three royal wives, and their forty female 
attendants. 

The shah’s tent arrangements cover 
over an acre of ground. He has two sets 
of tents: one is sent on two stages in 
advance, and is pitched ready to receive 
him on his arrival; the other is taken 
down and sent on immediately on his 
departure. 
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So no wonder we grew rather nervous 
about our food and lodging as we ap- 
proached the caravamnserat, the usual 
receptacle for the weary traveller in Per- 
sia; but having taken the precaution to 
send on a servant in advance, we learned, 
to our satisfaction, that a room was se- 
cured for us, or rather a dark cell, to 
which we climbed by mighty steep steps, 
and where we made our beds and partook 
of what meagre travellers’ fare we had 
with us. The knowledge of the existence 
at this and the neighboring stations of a 
certain vile insect, known as the Persian 
bug, or bite-stranger (gareeb gez), as the 
Persians call it, did not contribute to our 
peace of mind. The wretched insect is 
poisonous, and those bitten by it suffer 
from acute fever for days after, and, ac- 
cording to Persian medical men, must eat 
no fat things, but plenty of sugar. The 
ignorant think it advisable to introduce, 
on the sly, a specimen into the food eaten 
by the stranger, dexterously concealed in 
a raisin or a fig, and then he will be proof 
against the attacks of the venomous in- 
sect. We shall never know if we ate one 
or not, but we attribute our immunity 
from this animal more to the copious use 
of insect powder than anything else. 

It was a truly awful night that we 
passed in this overcrowded caravanserai. 
All night long our sleepless hours were 
enlivened by the departure and arrival of 
caravans, the clanging of the huge camel- 
bells, the tinkling of the mule-bells, the 
cursing of the drivers, and the din of an 
infinity of human beings swarming like 
bees about the place; and early, very 
early, next morning we arose, for we heard 
that the shah proposed to depart in good 
time, and if we wished to see the famasha, 
as the Persians describe every curious 
sight, including a travelling mountebank, 
ourselves, and a lovely mosque, we must 
not lie in bed too long. 

Breakfast was a farce. No eggs to be 
had, the kettle would not boil, our bread 
was stale—and Persian’ bread, when 
stale, is no longer bread, but leather. 
Luckily, the more than usual filthiness of 
our surroundings dispelled all desire for 
food, and the sun had not long risen when 
we were in the saddle galloping to the 
royal camp. 

The huge red tent inhabited by the still 
slumbering monarch was visible trom afar. 
It was pitched in a grove of poplars, by 
the side of a tiny lake, and surrounded by 
a wall about eight feet high, made of 
Resht embroidery — that is to say, an em- 
broidery of chain-stitch, uniting l‘ttle bits 
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of colored cloth, which we know well 
enough in England in the shape of table- 
covers and antimacassars, and for which 
I have never really felt any great affec- 
tion; but still, when it decorates a high 
wall enclosing an acre of ground, the 
effect is startling and magnificent. Finer 
table-covers of the same material were 
spread as saddle-cloths over the many 
gaily caparisoned horses around us, and 
just as we approached, quantities of mules 
were on the point of starting, with royal 
and other baggage, with bright red palls 
cast over their burdens. 

All the carriages were waiting ready be- 
fore the gate into the royal enclosure, 
which was formed of poles painted red, 
looking not unlike a gallows. Anisi Dow- 
let, the shah’s favorite wife, was just 
going to start in her gilded carriage, 
drawn by six gaily caparisoned horses. 
She is a remarkable woman, who has held 
her position of favorite for thirty years. 
She has no children, she is not young, and 
I am told not beautiful ; but her intellec- 
tual qualities are such and her manners 
so bright, that they have placed her far 
ahead of the other ladies in the royal 
harem. She always started an hour or 
two before his Majesty, presumably acting 
as a good wife should, to see that all was 
in order and the slippers ready at the 
other end. 

There, too, was the shah’s own horse, 
called “ Beest Sitoun,” or “ Twenty Pil- 
lars,” with its beautiful and neat gold 
bridle and its saddle-cloth of very fine 
Resht embroidery partially covering its 
glossy flanks. From the bearing-rein two 
straps of gold lay across his chest; he is 
a splendid animal, and always held in 
readiness for his Majesty to ride when 
tired of driving in his carriage. 

Close to “Twenty Pillars” stood 
another horse in readiness to carry his 
Majesty’s pipe-bearer; the pipe a luxury 
indulged in by all Persian grandees when 
travelling. His Majesty’s own alyan or 
water-pipe is carried in a drum-shaped 
case, covered with purple velvet and gold, 
and strung from the saddle. At the other 
side are suspended the fire-box and the 
water-gourd similarly decorated and all 
ready, so that at a moment’s notice the 
pipe can be prepared when the shah ex- 
presses a wish for a whiff of tobacco. 

Amongst the horses were the bodyguard 
with their silver and gold batons, the run- 
ning footmen clad in red with hats not 
unlike fools’ coxcombs, any number of 
generals, officers, and soldiers. The scene 
was one of the greatest animation and 
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brilliancy, lit up by the searching rays of 
a Persian sun. 

But still the monarch and his grand 
vizier Anim-i-Sultan slept, and our hurry’ 
in repairing so early to the scene of action 
had been unnecessary. Close to the royal 
enclosure were the tents of the more im- 
mediate attendants — that of the French 
physician, and the Swedish dentist, 
and that of Mohendessol Memalek, the 
aide-de-camp; into this latter we were 
invited to rest for a while, and found our- 
selves in a cool and capacious tent, the 
inside of which was lined with Ispahan 
cotton, and at either end air-holes were 
cut in an elegant pattern, so that a draught 
could be obtained in hot weather. But 
just now it was unusually cold, and the 
aide-de-camp told us how the royal prog- 
ress had encountered bitter winds on its 
way, and even snow. We found him a 
charming companion, he had passed many 
years in Paris, and spoke French with 
ease, and we greatly relished the tea he 
gave us after the meagre breakfast of the 
morning. 

After an hour’s rest Anim-i-Sultan, the 
grand vizier, sent his farrash dbashi, liter- 
ally chief carpet-spreader, but really chief 
secretary, in whose special charge we 
were, to fetch us. His tent was sur- 
rounded by a train of adorers, with their 
hands clasped on their belts and their 
heads bowed low. Anim-i-Sultan is quite 
a young man, only twenty-eight, dark and 
handsome; and having had some dealings 
with him anent some excavations we pro- 
posed to make in the neighboring moun- 
tains of Azerbeijan, we had much to talk 
over and more tea to drink; then, as the 
hour for the shah’s departure drew nigh, 
we went outside and took up our position 
on a favorable bit of rising ground to 
watch events. 

His Majesty walked slowly out of his 
tent alone, all his attendants standing at a 
respectful distance. Presently he stood 
and gazed around, and when he caught 
sight of an English lady and gentleman 
he turned and asked questions respecting 
them, and then beckoned to us to come, 
which we accordingly did, with a humble 
curtsey and a bow. I felt very uncomfort- 
able at not removing my hat, but luckily 
knew that it was indecent to expose my 
naked head; likewise I felt conscious and 
sorry that I stood in a cutaway coat, know- 
ing that this garment amongst the Per- 
sians is not considered respectable. 

Shah Nasir-ed-Din speaks French with 
a very good accent, and he attacked us 
for a long time with a series of very intel- 
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ligent questions concerning our tour and 
its object. For half-an-hour he conversed 
with us with his face to the sun, and was 
obliged to shade his eyes, which are weak. 
We longed to do something or say some- 
thing to alter this strained position; but 
to imagine that the king of kings’ eyes are 
not like those of an eagle would have been 
most rude, as we had been previously told 
not to inquire after his health, which 
would imply that he could not command 
himself to be as well as he liked. 

He had on an overcoat, and under it a 
regular Persian full-skirted coat of cash- 
mere, trimmed with gold and with gold 
cords across at irregular intervals. This 
was to leave room for the pocket, in which 
was his watch ona long chain around his 
neck, and passing through an eight-sided 
slide with a yellowish diamond a good deal 
larger than a shilling, which caused his 
august countenance to shine. He is cer- 
tainly better-looking than any of his pho- 
tographs make him, and uncommonly 
well preserved for his age. He possesses 
a great fund of general knowledge, and I 
only wish some of those journalists who 
make their ignorant and vulgar remarks 
in our papers concerning the personal 
habits of the Persian grandees could have 
been at Zenjan, and accompanied us over 
the royal tents after his departure, where 
everything was so scrupulously clean and 
delightful. 

My wife had on a little deerstalker hat, 
decorated with the legs of the red _par- 
tridge ; this caused his Majesty to wonder 
so much that he put his hands on it and 
asked why she wore such things, doubt- 
less imagining that it was a talisman to 
ward off the evil eye. This caused the 
bystanders, who stood around with belts 
clasped and dropping heads, much per- 
plexity, and my wife’s hat was the subject 
of much comment in Zenjan that evening. 

No adieus were said: it would have 
been rude to wish his Majesty a good 
journey, which he could of course com- 
mand, so he stepped into his carriage and 
drove off. 

Then we stood and watched the royal 
ladies take their departure. I took up a 
more distant position than my wife for 
fear of getting into trouble, and we saw 
the eunuchs coming out of the enclosure 
with bags of sweets for the delectation of 
the ladies on their way; and then out 
came a series of muffled black bundles 
who stepped into carriages and drove off. 
Last of all came an elderly stout lady, 
who got into the grandest carriage of all. 
This was Anim-i-haftdast, the guardian of 
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the harem, the jewels, and the clothes. 
She wore in addition to her white, flowing 
veil a curious black mask of horsehair, 
fastened by a cluster of little diamonds 
above her forehead. She beckoned to my 
wife, who went to the carriage. The 
black eunuch ordered this good lady to 
give my wife her hand, which she did 
with considerable diffidence; then they 
exchanged a few remarks in Persian, and 
the eunuch bade my wife “ Be off,” and 
the interview was over. 

When everybody had gone we were per- 
mitted to visit the royal tents, where men 
were busy at work pulling down the struc- 
tures to be carried on. The interior looked 
perfectly charming; the shah’s own tent 
was made of pink cloth and was fifty feet 
long by thirty wide; on the ground were 
spread out Persian carpets, and the tent 
opened on a pond railed off for the occa- 
sion to prevent accidents. His bedroom 
is a wooden house twelve feet by eight 
opening into the tent, which can be dex- 
terously taken to pieces and put up again. 
Adjoining the big tent was another, thirty 
feet by twenty, and close to this were the 
wooden bedrooms for the wives and their 
attendants; the brilliant coloring of the 
whole gave it a most remarkable appear- 
ance — quite fairylike amongst the green 
trees and by the placid water. 

By the time we came out nearly every- 
body had gone and the shah’s retinue had 
started for its daily journey of about 
twenty miles ; clouds of dust arose on all 
sides and this was our last view of the 
royal procession. All this great host 
would accompany his Majesty to the 
frontier of his realm and then they would 
return, wives and all, to Teheran, except 
the forty chosen men who were to accom- 
pany him through Europe. In the autumn 
when his Majesty returns this same host 
will appear to greet him on the shores of 
the Araxis, and the same scenes will be 
gone through on his return to his capital. 

J. THEODORE BENT. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
THE HILL-TRIBES OF CHITTAGONG. 


THE military expedition sent by the 
Indian government against the tribes who 
dwell in the hill country between Chitta- 
gong and Burmah has made an effective 
beginning of its work. It has opened 
roads into the hills, and established forti- 
fied posts at the dominating points of 
communication. The column has ad- 
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vanced into the enemy’s country and has 
destroyed the stockades of the chiefs who 
were specially inculpated in the late raids 
on the plains of Chittagong. The aveng- 
ing force has now stayed its hand for the 
present. A proclamation has been issued 
exhorting the hill-men to submit them- 
selves to British authority, and they have 
been told that whatever happens a mili- 
tary “expedition will be despatched in 
November to march over the hills into 
Burmah. It is very much to be hoped 
that the tribes may see the wisdom of 
tendering their submission before it is too 
late. They have neither the strength nor 
the heart to resist the British power. I 
will now venture to record something of 
my own experiences with these moun- 
taineers dating back more than forty 
years ago, to show that they have not 
always been unmanageable or unreason- 
able in their dealings with us. 

I will try to dispense as much as possi- 
ble with hard Indian names. The Ben- 
galis, who dwell in the plains, used to 
call all the hill-men by the name of Koo- 
kees. On further acquaintance we learnt 
to distinguish them as being divided into 
Kookees, Looshais, and Shindoos. But 
these distinctions were, I think, devised 
by the tribes as much for their own con- 
venience as for anything else. If there 
was any raid or foray from the hills, and 
we taxed the Kookees with it, they said: 
* Please sir, it was not our doing; it was 
some of those wicked Looshais;” and 
then if we asked for satisfaction from the 
Looshais, they replied that it was none of 
their doing, but that the Shindoos must 
have been the offenders. To my fancy, 
these hill-tribes were all very much tarred 
with the same brush. If this had not 
been so, we might have beer able to 
employ one tribe to punish the other; 
and we might have decimated the war- 
riors of the contending tribes by some 
such policy as that which led to the im- 
mortal combat between the clan Chattan 
and the clan Quhele. 

My first introduction to the hill-men 
was in this wise. In December, 1845, 
there had been a Kookee raid on one of 
the villages in the south of Chittagong, 
when twenty persons were killed, and as 
many more men, with numerous women 
and children, were carried off into captiv- 
ity in the hills. One morning on going to 
the little court-house, where I sat as an 
assistant magistrate, I found a large crowd 
at the door. They were staring at four 
big hill-men, heavily fettered and hand- 
cuffed, and guarded by policemen with 
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drawn swords. I found a letter from 
the district magistrate directing me to 
hold the preliminary trial of these men, 
who were charged with having been con- 
cerned in the raid just mentioned. The 
police reported that the prisoners had 
been apprehended by a friendly frontier 
chief as they were returning to the fast- 
nesses of their native hills. 

The four men were placed before me, 
and I wished to get them to plead guilty 
or not guilty. But they did not under- 
stand a word that was said tothem. The 
language of my court was Bengali, and 
my native clerks knew no other tongue. 
There was a court-interpreter who spoke 
Burmese, which is cailed Mughee in 
Chittagong, but the prisoners did not 
understand what he said. At last we 
got hold of a man who knew both Bur- 
mese and the Kookee language, and so 
we opened communication with the pris- 
oners. It wasa tedious process. I took 
notes in English of the questions put and 
answers given. I spoke Bengali to my 
clerk, and he passed it on to the Mughee 
interpreter, who could not understand my 
classical Bengali; the interpreter commu- 
nicated it to the Kookee, whom he had 
impressed for the occasion ; and so event- 
ually it got to the accused, whilst their 
answers came back through the same 
roundabout channel. I was very young 
and zealous, and in the intervals of inter- 
pretation took sketches of the prisoners, 
with their broad faces and flat noses and 
Tartar eyes, and masses of hair rolled up 
on their heads, like the Thracians of 
Homer. Eventually it came out that 
these men had been sent in as having 
confessed their guilty share in the raid, 
and they were expected to repeat their 
confession to me. But meanwhile some- 
thing had happened; the special inter- 
preter, who had been sent in with the 
prisoners, had been taken ill on the jour- 
ney and could not appear. It would have 
been his business to interpret the prison- 
ers’ statements as confessions of guilt, and 
we should not have been able to detect 
him. But the improvised Kookee inter- 
preter who talked Burmese, not having 
been primed for the occasion, very inno- 
cently repeated what the accused men 
really said, which was that they did not 
know anything about the crime imputed 
to them. 

This was a grave interruption to the 
course of justice, according to the ideas 
of the native police. When I examined 
the Bengali witnesses for the prosecution, 
who were supposed to be the survivors 
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that had fled from the village when it was 
raided, | found that they all deposed, with 
perfect confidence, to the identification of 
each of the prisoners, although they had 
never seen them before in their lives, and 
never stopped for a moment to look at 
them. Of course, inexperienced as I 
was, I was not to be misled 7 such in- 
credible evidence ; and after a long day’s 
work at the case, I sent up my notes with 
a report to the magistrate recommending 
that the accused should be released. The 
magistrate had left his office, so they had 
to be taken to jail for the night. 

The next day the magistrate ordered 
the prisoners to be released; and as I 
had taken so much interest in the case I 
went to the jail to see that their fetters 
were knocked off and their handcuffs 
removed, for the police had suggested 
to me that this could not be done with 
safety until these formidable savages had 
been returned to the trontier-chief who 
had apprehended them. But when the 
poor fellows, who had never before seen a 
white face, found that I was taking an 
active part in their deliverance, they soon 
showed that they valued my kindness, 
and made melee | attempts to say some- 
thing. Iagain got hold of my Kookee 
interpreter and, after a long struggle with 
our linguistic difficulties, I elicited the 
story that these men were Kookees, who 
had come down to trade about an elephant 
at Bunderaban, the residence of the Mugh 
frontier chief, styled the Phroo. They 
had first been plundered by the Phroo’s 
people, and then found themselves put 
in irons and sent in to Chittagong, with 
the intimation that they would be hung 
without benefit of clergy. The Phroo 
thought he had thus done a great stroke 
of business, for he had first plundered 
his Kookee enemies, and had then offered 
them up as a peace-offering to the En- 
glish government, who wanted to punish 
some one for the raid. I tried to make 
some compensation to the poor men for 
what they had undergone; and though I 
never set eyes on them again, I believe 
that they went home with the impression 
that a white man was not such a demon 
as they had been told. It may be that 
the sons or grandsons of these men are 
among the hostile tribes who are now ar- 
rayed against us. I can only remember 
their ugly but smiling faces when they 
had been brought to my house that my 
wife might see them. They went away 
delighted with the present of some to- 
bacco and some paltry strings of glass 
beads for the adornment of their wives 
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and children; and for some reason or 
other unknown to us there were no more 
Kookee raids in the south part of the dis- 
trict for some time. 

Two or three years afterwards, about 
1848, I had temporary charge of the dis- 
trict of Chittagong as magistrate. One 
afternoon as I was leaving my office there 
was a great hubbub among the people, 
and I found that some policemen had just 
arrived with six corpses, which were the 
headless bodies of some villagers who had 
been killed in a Kookee raid, at a place 
only about thirty miles due east of the 
station near the banks of the Chittagong 
River. The raid had occurred two days 
previously, and the native police-inspector 
had sent in a long report that he had been 
to the village and found the dead bodies, 
and that the rest of the inhabitants — 
men, women, and children —had been 
carried off by the Kookees up the Chuktai- 
Nullah, a tributary of the Chittagong 
River. I consulted the officer command- 
ing the native troops at the station, but he 
was unable to let me have any of his men 
without orders from the general of divi- 
sion, which it would take several days to 
obtain. So I determined to set off at 
once with such feeble forces as I could 
raise, six men, to wit, armed with old 
Tower muskets from the jail-guard and 
my own guns and rifles, to see if we could 
rescue any of the people who had been 
carried off. We embarked in the guard- 
boat, and a strong tide carried us a 
up the river to the raided village, whic 
was a scene of misery and desolation. 
Then we pushed on as far as the tide 
would serve us, until a dense fog com- 
pelled us to stop for the night. The next 
day we rowed on again till we reached 
the mouth of the Chuktai-Nullah, where 
we came upon traces of the raiders, as 
they had left behind them the decapitated 
bodies of a young man and a girl, who 
had either attempted to escape or had 
broken down with fatigue. My compan- 
ions were rather dismayed at the unple«s- 
ant sight, and would gladly have stopped. 
But I insisted on going up the Nullah for 
the chance of finding some others of the 
captives who might have escaped into the 
jungle. The water inthe Nullah was so 
shallow that we had to leave the guard- 
boat and proceed in small canoes or dug- 
outs, which we impressed. We made 
very slow progress over the boulders and 
shallows, and again a heavy fog came on 
and stopped us altogether. This was per- 


haps fortunate for us, for when we began 
to creep on the next morning through the 
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fog, we heard voices, and suddenly found 
ourselves close to the raiders and their 
prisoners, whom they were dragging along 
up a steep path over the hills. I use the 
word dragging, because each of the poor 
captives was secured by a sort of rope, 
made of jungle creepers, which was passed 
through a gash cut under the fendon 
Achilles of the left leg; and as the wound 
must have been very sore, the captives 
could only hobble rather slowly whilst 
their captors goaded and dragged them 
along. I should not omit to state that at 
that period the Kookees had no guns, nor 
any knowledge of the use of firearms. 
Great therefore was their surprise and 
terror when we fired a volley at them, and 
kept up a hot fire as fast as we could re- 
load. I do not know if we hit any of the 
Kookees, for they instantly fled into the 
jungle and disappeared, leaving their cap- 
tives to their fate. These poor creatures 
were almost as much terrified at the firing 
as the Kookees had been, and tried to 
hide themselves in the jungle. When the 
firing had ceased for some time, my men 
began to call out in the Bengali language, 
and at last two of the captives — a woman 
and a girl — peeped out of the jungle and 
came tous. The rest of them remained 
in hiding, but eventually found their own 
way out of the jungle totheirhomes. We 
lost no time in getting our canoes down 
the Nullah, and only felt that we were 
safe from any reprisals when we got out 
into the big river again. I believe, how- 
ever, that the Kookees never thought of 
making any resistance, but fled away as 
fast as their legs could carry them to their 
own stronghoids. It was a great piece of 
luck that we were able to recover any of 
the captives and to make the Kookees 
abandon their prey. The firing of our 
guns must have had a good effect, for the 
Kookee raids in this quarter ceased for a 
considerable time. 

Many years passed, and I was em- 
ployed in other parts of the country. In 
1861 I returned to Chittagong as com- 
missioner of the division, and had an op- 
portunity of renewing my dealings with 
the hill-men. In the mean time, however, 
great changes had occurred. The gov- 
ernment had sent a military expedition 
into the hills and had destroyed some of 
the Kookee villages. The legislature had 
passed a law by which a large slice of the 
hills was formally annexed to British ter- 
ritory ; and an English officer had been 
appoirted as superintendent of hill-tribes, 
with a strong military police to support 
him — their stockaded outposts being ad- 
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vanced deep into the hills, so as to con- 
trol the movements of the hill-men if the 
showed any disposition to raid. A school, 
and a jail, and a dispensary had been es- 
tablished, so that the hill-men might enjoy 
the humanizing influences of civilization 
if they pleased. The superintendent of 
the hill-tribes was always ready to hear 
their complaints and administer a simple 
form of justice tothem. By this time we 
had also learnt to distinguish more nicely 
the three chief tribes —the Kookees, the 
Looshais, and the Shindoos. The Koo- 
kees, as nearest the frontier, had been 
brought well into subjection. Next be- 
hind them came the Looshais, and the 
Shindoos were further off, towards the 
south, 

In 1861 our difficulties lay chiefly with 
the Looshais. Their chief was named 
Ruttun Pooiya, and it must be admitted 
that he had gained such an ill report for 
his misdeeds that his name was a terror to 
all the Bengalis of the plains, and quite a 
bugbear to almost all the English officials 
in Chittagong and Calcutta. But the 
superintendent of the hill-tribes, Major 
John Moore Graham, was no ordinary 
man. Tall and handsome, with a kindly 
heart and a sound head, he devoted him- 
self to his lonely duties over his savage 
subjects. He went among them, and 
listened to their troubles; he doctored 
them in their accidents and illnesses, and 
was a general favorite with men, women, 
and children. He was a great sportsman 
and an excellent shot, and often aston- 
ished them by his prowess against the 
tigers and wild buffaloes. Gradually he 
so far gained the confidence of the men 
that he was able to enlist several of them 
in his military police. But Ruttun Pooiya, 
the great Looshai chief, still held aloof, 
and studiously avoided the interviews 
which Graham sought to hold with him. 

At length an opportunity arose by 
chance. One of the wives of Ruttun 
Pooiya met with an accident when she 
was on a visit at her father’s village, and 
Graham was instrumental in helping to 
restore her to health. When she returned 
to her husband she naturally spoke warmly 
in his praise, and after a while Ruttun 
Pooiya agreed to go to our outpost at 
Casalong to see Major Graham. The ice 
once broken, he soon took a liking to the 
Englishman; and the latter, without hur- 
rying or alarming him, gradually led him 
on to consider the advantages of placing 
himself on friendly terms with the British 
government. 

Major Graham, as superintendent of the 
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hill-tribes, was immediately under my 
authority as commissioner of the division. 
He came to Chittagong to consult me, and 
we agreed that I should go up with him 
to Casalong to see Ruttun Pooiya and en- 
ter into some amicable agreement. There 
was a steam-launch, or small gun-boat, at 
our disposal, which enabled Graham to 
go up and down the river at his conven- 
ience. No doubt this gun-boat, with its 
steam-whistle and its brass three-pounder, 
had made some impression on the minds 
of the hill-men; and the echo of the gun, 
which was fired every morning and even- 
ing by Captain Maclean, who commanded 
and engineered the steamer, was regarded 
as a symbol of British authority. Ruttun 
Pooiya was known to be very much inter- 
ested in the steamer; Major Graham had 
let him have a trip in-it, while Captain 
Maclean had taught him to sound: the 
steam-whistle and to fire the gun with his 
own hand. Ruttun Pociya and Captain 
McLean had also baptized their friendship 
with strong potations of rum, for which 
they both had a liking. 

When Graham and I arrived at Casa- 
long we were received by the guard and 
escorted through the stockade, to take up 
our abode in the superintendent’s house. 
This house was very like Robinson Cru- 
soe’s castle. It was built some thirty 
feet above the ground, supported on the 
trunks of large forest trees, still growing 
with all their branches overhead, supple- 
mented by extra supports where ,neces- 
sary. We climbed up the bamboo ladder 
or staircase into the ante-room or hall 
that led into a good-sized sitting-room, 
behind which there were two bed-rooms. 
It was fairly comfortable, although the 
floors made of split bamboo seemed rather 
elastic at first. Here we established our- 
selves, and had a good dinner and slept 
well, only disturbed towards morning by 
the screeching and calling of a tribe of 
Oolook monkeys in the adjacent forest. 

It was arranged that Ruttun Pooiya 
should be introduced to me after break- 
fast. I put on my blue ard gold political 
uniform, with cocked hat and sword, 
whilst Graham was arrayed in full mili- 
tary dress. When Ruttun Pooiya had 
climbed up into our room he was rather 
awed at first by our costumes, especially 
as he had never seen Graham in his uni- 
form. However he soon recovered him- 
self. He was a strong and well-built man 
about five feet eight inches in height. 
His features were regular, not in the least 
like those of the common hill-men, and 
he wore a dress, chiefly of white muslin, 
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like that of an ordinary Bengali land- 
owner. We soon got to business, Graham 
acting as interpreter. The chief difficulty 
lay in settling about the restitution of 
captives who had been carried off in 
former raids. Some general terms being 
arranged, it was proposed that we should 
drink the queen’s health, and a bottle of 
champagne with three tumblers was pro- 
duced. Following our example Ruttun 
Pooiya drained his glass, but the spark- 
ling liquid puzzled and almost choked 
him. However when he had got over his 
surprise, he promptly held out his glass 
for a further supply, and had evidently 
taken a great liking to it. 

In the course of the conversation it oc- 
curred to me that it would be a very good 
thing for Ruttun Pooiya to take him down 
to Chittagong and show him some of the 
wonders of civilization of which he was 
utterly ignorant. We put it to him that 
courtesy and etiquette required him to 
return my visit; and that it would be for 
his advantage to know more of us before 
he ratified the agreement which we pro- 
posed to make. I promised him that on 
the third day after his leaving Casalong 
he should be brought back in safety and 
landed there. Luckily he had none of 
his muntris, or ministers, with him to 
dissuade him. He sent for two of his 
personal servants to bring his baggage on 
board the steamer; and as soon as we 
ourselves could embark, we set off at full 
speed towards Chittagong. 

So soon as his natural trepidation caused 
by the novelty of the situation had worn 
off, Ruttun Pooiya was delighted. When 
after a few hours’ rapid steaming we 
emerged from the hills and passed through 
the plain country he admired everything ; 
and when we reached the port of Chitta- 
gong, where numerous ships were lying, 
he was much puzzled, and asked if they 
were mountains. When we landed, we 
sent him off in a pa/kee to the lines of 
the military police, in which, as has been 
already mentioned, some of his own coun- 
trymen were enrolled, so that he had con- 
fidence in them; whilst the Sikh native 
officers, under Major Graham’s orders, 
entertained him till late in the night with 
feasting and dancing and singing, for 
which we provided the needful supplies. 

The next day he came to visit me. 
held a sort of durbar, at which he was 
invested with the best dress of honor that 
we could improvise —a dark velvet fancy 
costume, with sword and buckler, and a 
brocaded turban. I then arranged that 


he should be taken to see the public 

















offices ; and all the bags of silver in the 
treasury ; and our English Church; and 
the salt go-downs, containing many hun- 
dred tons of salt, which greatly impressed 
a man who had never seen more than a 
few pounds of salt at a time. By good 
luck a war-steamer of the Indian navy 
came into port, and the captain kindly let 
him go on board and see her big guns — 
sixty-four-pounders—at which he was 
amazed. He was driven ina buggy through 
the principal streets and bazaars, which 
he greatly enjoyed after he had recovered 
from the alarm of sitting behind a horse 
for the first time in his life. When he 
came again to see me in the evening his 
professions of delight were unbounded. 
He passed another festive night with his 
friends in the military police-lines ; and 
on the morning of the third day Major 
Graham took him on board the gun-boat, 
and carried him back to Casalong, as we 
had promised. It is hardly necessary to 
say that so long as Major Graham was 
superintendent of the hill-tribes Ruttun 
Pooiya and the Looshais remained on 
the best of terms with us. Other officers 
have in the last twenty-five years suc- 
ceeded Major Graham and ruled over the 
hills, Ruttun Pooiya has been dead for 
many years ; and it is not in my power to 
explain why there has been an interrup- 
tion of our amicable relations with the 
hill-men; or why they have again taken 
to raiding on the inoffensive villagers of 
the plains. The military expedition has 
already been successful beyond expecta- 
tion; and I venture to hope that a peace- 
able mode of negotiation may succeed in 
bringing the tribes to submission without 
our having further recourse to the arbitra- 
ment of battle. 
C. T. BUCKLAND. 


From Longman’s Magazine. 
MRS. FENTON: A SKETCH. 


BY W. E. NORRIS. 


CHAPTER I. 

In a gloomy, spacious bedroom of a 
gloomy old house at Oxford an old man 
lay dying. There could be no doubt as 
to the fact that he was dying; that same 
morning the doctor had whispered to the 
housekeeper that it was now only a ques- 
tion of days, perhaps even of hours; nor 
was he himself ignorant of his condition, 
for at the very beginning of his short, 
sharp illness he had observed that he 
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would not get over it. Yet any one, look- 
ing at his hard, stern, handsome face, 
might have found it difficult to believe 
that he was really near his end. It be- 
trayed few symptoms of suffering or 
exhaustion, and it was the face of a man 
who never gives in. Not by any means 
the typical British bulldog countenance, 
but rather one of a kind which is more 
commonly seen north than south of the 
Tweed. The high, narrow forehead, the 
bushy white eyebrows, the thin lips, the 
long, square chin—all these made up a 
whole which, if not attractive, was at least 
free from any element of weakness. His 
eyes — those terrible grey eyes with which, 
all his life long, he had been wont to stare 
down those who came into contact with 
him — were closed now; but one could 
guess what they must be like, and per- 
haps it was not very strange that the pos- 
sessor of such a face should, at this hour 
of extremity, be utterly alone, save for the 
old housekeeper who was sitting by his 
bedside and who glanced furtively at him 
from time to time, without daring to ask 
whether he wanted anything. 

In fact, the Dean of St. Cyprian’s, 
though a personage in the university and 
one whose name was tolerably well known 
outside university circles, by reason of his 
great reputation for scholarship and on 
account of certain learned works which he 
had published, was probably as friendless 
and lonely a man as could have been found 
in all England. His near relations, it is 
true, were dead and gone ; but if they had 
been still living it would have made no 
difference, for he had quarrelled with them 
all. He had quarrelled with his only 
brother; years ago he had quarrelled mor- 
tally and finally with his only child, who 
had run away from his house to marry 
her music-master; he had quarrelled, not 
quite finally, to be sure, because that 
would have been too inconvenient, still 
pretty sharply and continuously, with every 
dignitary in Oxford, except with the mas- 
ter of All Saints; and he would certainly 
have quarrelled with him too had it not 
been a thing beyond the power of human 
achievement to quarrel with dear old Dr. 
Drysdale. And so now he lay grimly and 
silently waiting for death, with only his 
housekeeper to bear him company; and 
she scarcely counted. 

It was evening —a bitter, stormy March 
evening —and he had not addressed a 
word to her since midday, merely signing 
to her every now and again to give him 
the weak brandy-and-water or the beef-tea 
which the doctor had ordered. The poor 
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woman had sat up with him for two nights 
and was almost worn out; yet she did not 
venture to ieave the room without permis- 
sion or to suggest that one of the other 
servants might take her place for a time. 
She was wondering whether any very 
awful consequences would ensue if she 
were to indulge in forty winks, when a 
cautious tap summoned her to the door. 
There was a brief whispered consultation, 
and she returned to the bedside. 

“IT beg your pardon, sir,” said she, 
“ Mr. Breffit have arrived.” 

The dean opened his eyes. “Let him 
come in, then,” he answered, in a deep, 
husky voice. 

Mr. Breffit, the lawyer, came in; a brisk, 
middle-aged man with a rosy face, made 
rosier than usual by the east wind. “ Sorry 
to find you so poorly, Mr. Dean,” he began 
in a cheerful voice ; but the old man stared 
at him, and the remarks which he had 
been about to make upon the inclemency 
of the weather remained unuttered. 

Mr. Breffit, like the rest of the world, 
was afraid of the Dean of St. Cyprian’s. 
However, it does not do for a solicitor to 
look frightened ; so presently he resumed : 
“T have lost no time in obeying your 
suramons, you see.” 

“ You would have neglected your duty 
if you had lost time,” said the dean; 
“there is no time to be lost. Mrs. Simp- 
son, you may leave us. I sent for you, 
Mr. Breffit, because I wish to make a fresh 
will, You will find writing materials on 
the table. Sit down, if you please.” 

Mr. Breffit had no very lengthy task to 
perform. Lawyers, asa rule, do not much 
relish drawing up the concise, intelligible 
testaments which are more in favor now- 
adays than they used to be; but what are 
you todo when you have to deal with an 
opinionated and peremptory client, who 
knows his own mind and will tolerate no 
superfluous verbiage? In less than a 
quarter of an hour the dying man had re- 
voked all previous wills made by him 
(there had been a good many such), and 
had disposed of his realty and personalty 
after a fashion which seemed likely to be 
final. 

When the butler and the footman had 
been summoned to witness their master’s 
signature, and when Mr. Breffit was once 
more left alone with his client, he lingered, 
as if he had some observation to make. 

“Well,” said the dean sharply, “ what 
is it? You think I have acted unfairly 
perhaps ?” 

“ Oh, no,” answered the lawyer; “no, I 
don’t know that anybody could call it ex- 
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actly unfair —and, after all, it will come 
to the same thing, most likely. It isn’t 
quite— quite what was expected, of 
course.” 

“TI am not answerable for anybody’s 
expectations,” said the old man, “nor can 
I pretend to sympathize with anybody’s 
disappointment. Expectations are fre- 
quently unreasonable and, according to 
my experience, are seldom fulfilled. I 
may say that my own expectations have 
been strictly reasonable; yet they have 
not been fulfilled. However, I am not 
concerned to defend myself. If I were, I 
might, with some show of plausibility, 
claim to have done an act of tardy justice.” 

The lawyer looked down and smiled 
slightly, but made no rejoinder. 

** Good-bye, Mr. Breffit,” said the dean 

presently ; “perhaps you will be so good 
as to touch the bell as you pass. Thank 
you.” 
. The lawyer accepted his dismissal with- 
out a word, beyond a muttered “ Good-bye, 
Mr. Dean.” A living dog is better than 
a dead lion; but the old lion was not dead 
yet, and while he still breathed he con- 
tinued to inspire inferior beings with the 
awe which they had always felt for him. 

On the staircase Mr. Breffit recovered 
himself and laughed. “Tardy justice, 
indeed! Well, if it’s justice it’s certainly 
tardy ; but taking everything into consid- 
eration, it doesn’t altogether realize my 
idea of justice. The chances are, how- 
ever, that the woman died long ago. We 
should have heard of her before now if 
she had been alive, you may depend upon 
it.” Then he betook himself to the oak- 
panelled dining-room and had a very good 
dinner, doing full justice to the dean’s 
old port, before he returned to London. 

While the lawyer was thus fortifying 
himself against cold and fatigue, a visitor 
called to inquire, and, strange to say, this 
visitor was presently shown up into the 
dean’s bedroom. He was a tall, lean, old 
man, with a stooping figure, a bald head, 
and a kindly, wrinkled face, 

“ Well, Drysdale,” said the dean, as he 
entered, “so you have come to see the 
last of me.” 

The master of All Saints took his old 
friend’s hand and looked down at him 
sadly. ‘I hope not, Musgrave,” said he; 
“TI think not. It seems impossible that 
you should be taken before me — with 
your splendid constitution, too! You 


have not to me at all the appearance of — 
of being in danger.” 

“You would argue with a stone wall, 
Drysdale,” returned the other. 


“T have 
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no strength left for controversy, but in 
twenty-four hours or so you will have to 
admit yourself in the wrong. Take a 
chair, Drysdale; you are the last man 
whom I shall talk to in this world, and I 
don’t suppose that I shall be able to talk 
to you very long.” After a pause of a few 
seconds he resumed: “ Do you remember 
my daughter Laura?” 

“To be sure I do. Oh, yes, I remem- 
ber her very well, poor child! I’m glad 
you remember her too, Musgrave, and I 
only wish ske could be with you now.” 

“T have a tolerably good memory, and 
in any case I presume that few men can 
forget the existence of their children, 
although they may have good reasons for 
wishing to do so. [I cannot say that I 
share your wish to have Laura with me at 
the present moment. Considering that 
she has allowed twelve years to elapse 
without troubling herself to communicate 
with me or to express one word of regret 
for the disgrace which she has brought 
upon me and upon herself, I am unable to 
feel that a meeting with her would be 
agreeable or desirable. However, I have 
just made a will in her favor, under which 
she will inherit all that I possess, with the 
exception of a sum of 10,000/., which I 
have thought it right to bequeath to my 
nephew Frederick.” 

“You don’t say so!” exclaimed Dr. 
Drysdale. “Well, really you surprise 
me, Musgrave! So Fred will only get 
10,000/,; dear me! But have you —ex- 
cuse my asking the question — any knowl- 
edge of your daughter’s whereabouts ? ” 

“ Not the slightest. As I tell you, she 
has never communicated with me, directly 
or indirectly, since the day when she fled 
from my house with her blackguard of a 
music-master. In the letter which she 
left for me then she informed me that she 
proposed to sail for New Zealand. I do 
not know whether she carried out her in- 
tention or not; I do not know whether 
she is living or dead. If the latter, my 
property will go to the next of kin. I 
could think of no other satisfactory man- 
ner of disposing of it,” added the dean 
a little regretfully, meaning, perhaps, that 
he could think of no other manner of dis- 
posing of it which would not be eminently 
satisfactory to somebody. 

“Ah!” said his friend meditatively. 
And then: “ Won’t you have Fred tele- 
graphed for, Musgrave?” 

“Certainly not. I have no wish to see 
him, nor can I imagine that he has any 
wish to see me. He has thought fit to 
disobey and defy me, and he has deliber- 
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ately refused to take up any career worthy 
of a gentleman.” 

“ Well — hardly that, has he, Mus- 
grave? He has been called to the bar, 
has he not?” 

“ Because I insisted upon it. I have 
led him to the water, but he has given me 
to understand that I cannot make him 
drink. Instead of practising or qualify- 
ing himself for a legal appointment he is 
pleased to spend his time in writing plays. 
Plays!” 

“* Men have achieved distinction in that 
way before now,” observed the master of 
All Saints mildly. 

Py Have they, indeed? I was not aware 
of it.” 

“ Well, there was Shakespeare, you 
know.” 

“‘Oh, if you are driven to resort to a 
reductio ad absurdum there is an end of 
argument, of course. But indeed I have 
neither the wish nor the power to argue 
with you. I have more than done my 
duty to my nephew. In spite of his dis- 
obedience I have left him 10,0007. to play 
the fool with ; added to which there is a 
strong probability of his coming into my 
entire fortune. Under the circumstances, 
he has perhaps no just ground for com- 
plaint if I decline to read his literary 
productions or to be annoyed by hearing 
him talk about them.” 

“TI dare say he wouldn’t talk about 
them,” suggested the peacemaker; for 
it really seemed a grievous thing that poor 
Musgrave should pass away without so 
much as a word of farewell to the nephew 
whom he had adopted and whom for some 
time past he had treated as his heir. 
True, there had of late been a coolness 
between them, amounting almost to a 
breach, and it appeared that Fred was to 
be punished by inheriting 10,000/. instead 
of a considerable fortune ; still it was un- 
doubtedly the young man’s duty to be 
with his uncle at the last, and he ought to 
be summoned. 

His uncle, however, did not seem to 
think so. “I don’t want to hear him talk 
about that or any other subject,” he de- 
clared. “I don’t want to hear anybody 
talk — except, perhaps, you for a minute 
or two. I have heard enough of talk in my 
long life, and I am weary of it. I am going 
now to a land where talking is unknown. 
At least, that is the natural presumption, 
since talking presupposes a tongue and a 
tympanum, and I am about to lose mine.” 

“ When a man dies his spirit returns to 
God who gave it,” said the master of All 
Saints. 
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“T suppose so. But what that means 
I do not understand, nor do you, my 
friend.” 

The Dean of St. Cyprian’s had always 
been broad, not to say unorthodox, in his 
theological views. Many a bitter and 
heated argument had he had with other 
ecclesiastical dignitaries upon questions 
of dogma, but never a one with the mas- 
ter of All Saints, whose habit it was to 
listen and shake his head, but to return 
no answer when attempts were made to 
draw him into such discussions. He made 
no answer now ; but presently he lowered 
himself stiffly on to his knees by the bed- 
side and said an audible prayer for the 
dying man. It was a great liberty to 
take; it was just the sort of thing that 
Musgrave would not like at all; only, for 
all his mildness and meekness, he was 
not and never had been in the least afraid 
of Musgrave, which peculiarity of his was 
possibly one of the reasons why they had 
remained such good friends. 

When he rose the old dean smiled at 
him and held out his hand. ‘ Good-bye, 
Drysdale,” said he; “thank you for com- 
ing.” 

“T will come again to-morrow,” 
the other. 

“ Ah—to-morrow! I am not sure that 
you will find me me here to-morrow. 
Still, if you are passing this way and care 
to look in For to-night, however, I 
must dismiss you; I am fairly tired out.” 

So the worthy Dr. Drysdale departed, 
and, instead of making straight for home, 
went to the nearest post-office, whence he 
despatched, upon his own responsibility, 
a telegram to Mr, Frederick Musgrave in 
London. 

He might have spared himself the 
trouble ; for, as it chanced, Mr. Frederick 
Musgrave was dining out when the tele- 
gram reached his rooms, nor did he re- 
ceive it until past midnight, before which 
hour the Dean of St. Cyprian’s was dead. 


said 





CHAPTER II. 

As the pendulum of the clock swings to 
and fro, ticking off the minutes and sec- 
onds from the limited period of time 
allotted to each of us as our share of so- 
journ upon the surface of this planet, the 
process of decay and renewal, which alone 
renders it inhabitable, goes on without in- 
terruption. 


Every moment dies a man, 
Every moment one is born. 


We cannot be always mourning with those 
who mourn or rejoicing with those who re- 
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joice; for, if we could, our lives would be 
spent in a perpetual state of hysterics, 
which would altogether incapacitate us for 
the performance of our daily duties. Yet 
every now and then we receive a disagree- 
able shock when we find that we have un- 
consciously and in a figurative sense been 
dancing over the graves of our friends, 
and it was certainly an unfortunate and 
incongruous circumstance that while the 
Dean of St. Cyprian’s was gasping his life 
out in his llers room at Oxford, his 
nephew should have been enjoying him- 
self very much at a cheery London dinner- 
party. 

General Moore’s dinners were always 
cheery, as indeed, for the matter of that, 
was General Moore himself. It is the 
right, not to say the duty, of a retired 
officer with an ample income, a handsome 
young wife, and a commodious mansion 
in South Kensington to be cheery. The 
general liked seeing his friends, of whom 
he had plenty, and his wife liked enter- 
taining. Perhaps the skill and tact dis- 
played in the selecting and assorting of 
the guests who assembled so constantly 
in the house in Cromwell Road should be 
credited rather to her than tohim. She 
was his second wife and his junior by 
something more than twenty years, her 
step-daughter Susie being now eighteen. 
She had four small children of her own; 
but that did not prevent her from being 
an excellent step-mother, as step-mothers 
go, and resolved to do her very best for 
Susie, who had made her formal entrance 
into society at the last drawing-room. 
That is to say, that whenever she issued 
invitations for a dinner-party, she took 
care to consult Susie’s interests by the in- 
clusion of at least one eligible young man 
in the list. 

On this particular occasion she kad two ; 
namely, Mr. Frederick Musgrave, and 
Captain Claughton of the 4th Life Guards, 
to both of whom had been assigned parts 
in the private theatricals which were to 
take place later in the evening. As for 
Captain Claughton, it was perhaps going 
a little bit too far to describe him as 
strictly eligible. He was well-bred and 
by no means bad-looking; he seemed to 
spend a good deal of money, and his 
father had a considerable property. But 
then he was not his father’s eldest son; 
and young fellows in the Household Brig- 
ade are only too apt to spend a good deal 
of money which they do not possess. Mr. 
Musgrave, however, was certainly all right. 
It was well known that he would in due 
season inherit the fortune of his uncle, the 
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Dean of St. Cyprian’s, an old man in fail- 
ing health, who,as Mrs. Moore had heard 
upon the best authority, had been econo- 
mizing more than half of his income for 
many years past. Mr. Musgrave, there- 
fore, might be encouraged with a clear 
conscience, and of late Mr. Musgrave had 
received as much encouragement as any 
young man could wish for. These the- 
atricals, for instance, had been got up 
entirely by his wish and under his super- 
vision. He knew something about theat- 
rical matters, for he was the author of a 
little comedy which had been accepted by 
a London manager, and was even now 
being performed nightly; besides which, 
he had, when at Oxford, been somewhat 
notorious as an amateur actor. And so, 
in permitting him to arrange this enter- 
tainment, and to instruct Susie in an art 
of which she had hitherto been ignorant, 
one seemed, as it were, to be killing two 
birds with a single stone; because, of 
course, One wishes one’s entertainments 
to be successful almost as much as one 
wishes one’s step-daughter to be provided 
with a husband. 

Fred Musgrave fully intended the en- 
tertainment to be successful ; perhaps, too, 
he intended to oblige his hostess in the 
other particular specified. At all events, 
he was beginning to think that he did; 
and the somewhat forward behavior of 
Captain Claughton made him think so 
still more. Trim, slim Captain Claugh- 
ton, with his closely cut black hair, his 
slight moustache, his perfectly fitting 
clothes and his eye-glass, assumed during 
dinner a certain air of confidential famil- 
iarity in talking to Miss Moore which 
struck the other young man as rather 
offensive. As, however, the other young 
man was very good-natured and easy-go- 
ing, he did not lose his temper, but only 
wondered whether Miss Moore really 
liked that sort of thing, and hoped she 
didn’t, and was a little bit afraid that 
she did. It seemed quite possible that 
she might, nor was there any reason why 
she shouldn’t; for Claughton was a very 
pleasant-mannered fellow, and she had 
already seen enough of him to have dis- 
covered that his admiration was not given 
to everybody. If he admired her, he 
paid her a compliment which no doubt she 
deserved, but which she might neverthe- 
less be pardoned for appreciating. 

Susie Moore, though not likely to 
achieve renown by reason of her beauty, 
had been pronounced to be “decidedly 
upon the pretty side” by her step-mother. 
“She has points,” that unbiassed critic 
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had declared. “Of course, if you take 
her piecemeal, there isn’t much to be said 
for her; but she has a genuine com- 
plexion, and her hair and eyes are of a 
rather nice shade of brown, and the 
general effect is quite pleasing. Besides, 
she is as good as gold.” 

The latter encomium may have been 
irrelevant, but it was true, and it certainly 
deserved to be reckoned among Susie’s 
charms. One may venture to say, with- 
out fear of giving offence (because no 
young woman would think of applying 
the remark to anybody except her neigh- 
bors), that, whatever may be the charms 
of débutantes of the present day, that is 
scarcely the one for which the majority 
of them are conspicuous, and perhaps it 
was Susie’s possession of it that had 
aroused the interest of Captain Claughton, 
who had dawdled through many London 
seasons. Possibly also it may have been 
that which had attracted Fred Musgrave ; 
though he was a man of quite another 
type, and had had fewer opportunities of 
discovering its rarity. 

He himself might almost have been 
cited as coming under the same denomi- 
nation. Notwithstanding his twenty- 
seven years, he had remained to most 
intents and purposes a boy. He was 
liable to be carried away by occasional 
enthusiasms, such as his present craze for 
the drama; he had a fine, healthy belief 
in his fellow-creatures, nearly all of whom 
he liked, and, having always been ex- 
tremely popular, he had fallen into the 
habit of taking his own way and expect- 
ing that other people would see the 
reasonableness of making their conven- 
ience suit his. Probably he would have 
been rather a spoilt boy but for the 
natural sweetness of his disposition, 
which had enabled him to keep upon 
tolerably good terms even with his 
crabbed and arbitrary old uncle. In 
respect of personal appearance he had 
the advantage of Captain Claughton, 
being tall, broad-shouldered, and hand- 
some, with curly fair hair, blue eyes, and 
regular features. Ina vague sort of way 
he was understood to be clever, though 
it cannot be said that he had as yet done 
much to earn that reputation, save by the 
production of the comedy above men- 
tioned. 

When one has such a number of things 
to make one happy as health, strength, 
good looks, popularity, and a rich uncle, 
one must be abnormal indeed if one does 
not enjoy life,and Fred Musgrave enjoyed 
it thoroughly. He enjoyed General 
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Moore’s dinner, in spite of the slight 
disturbance of equilibrium which has 
been alluded to; he enjoyed making prep- 
arations for the play afterwards, and 
giving last instructions to Susie, whom 
he had been carefully drilling during the 
previous fortnight; and most of all he 
enjoyed the play itself, which proved an 
unbroken triumph for him from beginning 
to end. Captain Claughton, to be sure, 
had to figure in it as Susie’s lover; the 
exigencies of the piece demanded that. 
But Captain Claughton’s histrionic abil- 
ities were but slender, and though he got 
through his part respectably, he did not 
throw much animation into it or obtain 
much applause from his audience. Fred, 
on the other hand, was applauded loudly, 
and a great many flattering things were 
said both of and to him after the conclu- 
sion of the performance, which was suc- 
ceeded by what Mrs. Moore was pleased 
to call “a little impromptu dance.” =~ 

“Fine young fellow, that young Mus- 
grave!” one of her guests remarked to 
her as she stood in the doorway, smiling 
benignly upon the dancers; “one doesn’t 
often see such a happy combination of 
brains and physique. Pity he has no 
regular occupation.” 

“Well, perhaps,” agreed Mrs. Moore 
indulgently; “but he seems to be able 
to make plenty of occupations for himself, 
and he will never be under the necessity 
of working for his living, I suppose.” 

Mrs. Moore’s friend, who was a middle- 
aged gentleman of large experience, 
shook his head with a sceptical smile. 
“ T understand that he is entirely depend- 
ent upon his uncle, Dean Musgrave, the 
most cantankerous, cross-grained old 
wretch in the three kingdoms. Suppose 
his uncle were to take it into his head to 
cut him off with a shilling to-morrow! ” 

“ Oh, but he would never do such a 
wicked thing!” exclaimed Mrs. Moore, 
quite shocked. 

“There’s no saying what an old man 
may not do,” returned the other impres- 
sively, ‘I myself had an uncle who mar- 
ried when he was nearer seventy than 
sixty, and, if you’ll believe me, that man 
had three children before he died. Left 
the whole of his money among them too, 
though for years he had been in the habit 
of spending the greater part of every sum- 
mer in our house and growling at the 
cook. Besides, hasn’t old Musgrave got 
a prodigal son somewhere or other, whom 
he kicked out of doors in days gone by?” 

“ Oh, no, I don’t think so,” answered 
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Mrs. Moore; “I never heard a word about 
his having had any children.” 

“Well, I have. Upon second thoughts 
I’m not sure that it wasn’t a prodigal 
daughter. Anyhow, there was some- 
body.” 

Mrs. Moore made a mental note of the 
alleged circumstance. She did not know 
very much about Mr. Musgrave or his 
belongings, and perhaps it might become 
her duty to make inquiries. 

Meanwhile Fred, unconscious of the 
disagreeable possibilities which were 
being forecast on his behalf, was dancing 
with pretty little Susie Moore, and it so 
chanced that when their waltz was over, 
and when he had led her into the apology 
for a conservatory which adjoined the 
ball-room, she began, in the innocence of 
her heart, to question him about his pres- 
ent manner of life and his plans for the 
future, of which she was even more igno- 
rant than her mother. Fred did not ob- 
ject to being questioned; he had nothing 
to conceal, and he was pleased that Miss 
Moore should display any interest in his 
career. 

“‘ My present ambition,” he informed 
her, “is to develop into a dramatic author. 
That is a very respectable sort of ambi- 
tion, it seems to me, though my uncle 
thinks differently.” 

“ Your uncle and you generally do think 
differently, don’t you?” asked the girl. 

“IT should hardly say that; we get on 
wonderfully well, considering all things. 
As for our thinking alike, it is impossible 
to tell whether we do or not, because my 
uncle has a sort of mania for opposition. 
It would go to his heart to have to confess 
that he agreed with you upon any given 
subject. He disapproves strongly of my 
writing plays; but that’s a matter of 
course. I suppose he would disapprove 
of my accepting the office of prime min- 
ister, if it were offered to me.” 

= That must be rather disagreeable for 

ou.” 
7 “ Oh, I’m accustomed to it, and I don’t 
mind. It’s only his way.. Every now and 
then we have a quarrel — we are supposed 
to be in the midst of a quarrel at present 
— but it blows over after a bit, and we go 
on as before.” 

“* Does that mean that you always end 
by doing what you wish ?” 

“ Well, pretty much; but then I never 
wish to do what he has any business to 
dislike.” 

“] should think he must have been 
very kind to you,” observed Susie, after a 




















moment of reflection; “ you seem to live 
only to amuse yourself.” 

“Oh, Miss Moore, what a cruel thing 
to say! Iam sure I have every wish to 
lead a useful existence ; but I really don’t 
see why I shouldn’t amuse myself into 
the bargain. My amusements are quite 
healthy and innocent. I play cricket; I 
shoot a little, when I get the chance; I 
hunt a little, if anybody is good enough to 
give me a mount; and sometimes I take 
a part in private theatricals. There’s no 
harm in all that, is there?” 

“No; only I should have thought that, 
with your talents, you might have been 
better employed.” 

“I know what you mean; I ought to 
have a profession. Now, I’ll tell you ex- 
actly how that matter stands. Shortly 
after 1 matriculated my uncle gave me my 
choice of the professions which he said 
were the only ones open to a gentleman. 
There weren’t a great many of them. The 
navy of course was out of the question; 
so that there remained the army, the 
Church, the bar, and diplomacy. I chose 
the army. He said, very well; only I 
must take my degree first — which practi- 
cally disposed of that. Diplomacy 
wouldn’t do, because of my ignorance of 
foreign languages ; I didn’t feel that I had 
any vocation for the Church; and accord- 
ingly I swallowed the requisite number of 
dinners and becamea barrister. But the 
study of the law is simply loathsome to 
me, whereas I really do think that I have 
some little turn for the composition of 
dramatic dialogue. Consequently I write 
plays instead of pleading cases. Accord- 
ing to my ideas, the one is as much a pro- 
fession as the other; but my uncle can’t 
be brought to admit it.” 

“ And is he very angry with you?” 

“ Oh, he says he never was so disgusted 
and disappointed in all his life; but that 
isa mistake. He has been quite as much 
disgusted and disappointed scores of 
times before, and he will continue to be 
so to his dying day.” 

Susielaughed. “Pooroldfellow! But 
don’t you think you ought to try to do 
what he would like?” 

“ That would be an impossible ideal to 
strive after, because nobody has ever yet 
discovered what he would like. I would 
a great deal rather try to do what you 
would like, Miss Moore.” 

“T? Oh, but I am not your uncle.” 

“ Let us assume, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that you are my aunt; you will find 
me a dutiful and submissive nephew. 
Only issue your commands, and you shall 
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be obeyed to the best of my poor abil- 
ity. 

"nails declined the responsibility which 
it was sought to thrust upon her; yet, on 
being a little further pressed, she did no. 
refuse to state what — supposing that she 
had any reason to feel a personal interest 
in Mr. Musgrave’s career—she would 
desire on his behalf. And it was gratify- 
ing to hear that, in that event, her aspira- 
tions would not, after all, differ very widely 
from his own. A man, she thought, ought 
always to set some definite object before 
himself and work towards it; but she ad- 
mitted that the circumstance of his being 
a barrister does not compel him to keep 
one eye forever fixed upon the woolsack. 
One may very well deserve to be lord 
chancellor without attaining to that dig- 
nity, whereas one can scarcely become the 
most successful dramatic author of the 
period without deserving it. Therefore 
the ambitious playwriter is rather more 
likely to reach his goai than the ambitious 
barrister, while both ambitions must be 
pronounced equally legitimate. 

Now, anybody can guess what course a 
conversation thus initiated was sure to 
take, and if Fred Musgrave, when he left 
the house, had not declared his love to 
Susie Moore, that was because he was a 
conscientious young man, and knew that 
he had no business to propose to any one 
without having previously obtained his 
uncle’s permission todo so. He was not, 
however, so conscientious but that he had 
made his wishes tolerably clear, and 
Susie certainly had not seemed to be dis- 
pleased with him. And so, as he was 
being driven in a hansom towards the 
chambers in St. James’s where he dwelt, 
he whistled light-heartedly and had vis- 
ions of a happy future. He would go 
down to Oxtord the very next day, he 
resolved, and make it up with his uncle. 
That, probably, would not be difficult. 
He had had periods of estrangement from 
the old man before now, and had always 
been able to terminate them when it had 
pleased him to doso. In fact, he hada 
pretty strong conviction that he was essen- 
tial to his uncle’s comfort, and also that 
that terrible old gentleman’s bark was 
worse than his bite. “I suppose,” he 
thought, “I shall have to make some con- 
cession. Perhaps I might promise to go 
circuit once a year, upon the understand- 
ing that I must be allowed to occupy my 
spare moments in composing comedies. 
Of course, when I first introduce the sub- 
ject of my possible marriage there will bea 
tremendous explosion, but he’ll cool down 
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before night and see that I might do 
worse. The Moores are all right as far 
as breeding and connections go — that’s 
one comfort.” 

Then, having reached his destination, 
he ran up-stairs, and on the table he espied 
the telegram from the master of All Saints, 
which had been lying there for the last 
six hours or more. 

““ Come here as soon as youcan. Your 
uncle is dangerously ill.” 

The young man was startled and so- 
bered. He had heard nothing of this ill- 
ness, and was quite unprepared for a 
summons which, unfortunately, he could 
not at once obey. The first train for Ox- 
ford would leave at 5.30, and it was now 
nearer three than two o’clock. It was 
hardly worth while to go to bed, so he 
changed his clothes, packed up a few 
things, and smoked until it was time to 
start. Upon further reflection he did not 
feel very much alarmed, his temperament 
always inclining him to hope for the best ; 
still, although the delay which had oc- 
curred in his departure was due to no 
fault of his, he was sorry about it and 
afraid that the old man might set him 
down as heartless. Asa matter of fact he 
was really fond of the old man — more so, 
perhaps, than the old man had been of 
him. But that is a point which can never 
be decided ; for the secret of Dean Mus- 
grave’s affections, supposing that he pos- 
sessed any, remained in his own keeping 
and died with him. 


CHAPTER III. 


It was still early morning when Fred 
Musgrave reached Oxford, and walked up 
from the station to the venerable college 
in which for so many years his uncle had 
been more feared than loved. The ancient 
buildings looked grim and mournful under 
the leaden March sky; the soft stone of 
which, like al! except the most modern 
Oxford edifices, they had been construct- 
ed, was peeling and crumbling away, and 
to a fanciful spectator they might have 
worn an ominously suggestive aspect of 
death and decay. Fred Musgrave, how- 
ever, was not at all a fanciful person, and 
he only thought that it was a horrid raw 
morning, and that he would be glad to 
warm himself before the dining-room fire. 
Nor did he draw any gloomy deductions 
from the circumstance’ that all the blinds 
in the dean’s residence were drawn down ; 
most people’s blinds are down before 
eight o’clock on a wintry morning. 

It was, therefore, a great shock to him 
when Williams, the butler, appeared with 





a very long face, and, in answer to his in- 
quiry, said: “It’s all over, sir, lam sorry 
to tell you. The dean expired peacefully 
shortly after eleven o’clock last night, sir.” 

The housekeeper followed, with con- 
firmatory sighs and shakings of the head. 
Neither she nor the butler had been 
much attached to their late master — in- 
deed, it was quite impossible that they 
should be — but decency commands us to 
look sad when anybody dies, even though 
he may have been an old man and a tyrant 
into the bargain. As for Fred, his distress 
was genuine, though he could not for the 
moment find any words in which to ex- 
press it. 

“ How awfully sudden! ” he exclaimed. 

“ Well, I don’t know as we can call it 
that, sir,” answered the housekeeper, 
twisting her cap-strings between her fin- 
gers. “For three days past I ’aven’t ’ad 
no ’opes myself, and when the doctor 
come yesterday he give me to understand 
as nothing more could be done.” 

“ And yet you never sent for me!” 

“We durstn’t do it, sir, without orders. 
Day before yesterday I says to Mr. Wil- 
liams — which he can bear me out in that 
—‘Didn’t somebody ought to telegraph 
for Mr. Frederick?’ I says; and Mr. 
Williams he quite agree. But I couldn’t 
take upon me to mention it, you see, sir; 
and when Mr. Breffit was here yesterday 
I spoke to him; but he couldn’t give me 
no authority to hact. ‘Well,’ he says, 
‘under the circumstances,’ he says ——” 

“It doesn’t much signify what Mr. 
Breffit said,” interrupted Fred, who per- 
haps was not particularly anxious to hear 
the circumstances in question dilated 
upon ; “the upshot of it is that, among 
you, you have managed to prevent me 
from saying good-bye to my uncle.” 

“ Which no one can deplore that more 
than I do, I’m sure, sir,” returned Mrs. 
Simpson with an injured air. 

The buder begged to associate himself 
with that expression of regret. At the 
same time, he felt bound to say that in his 
opinion no blame attached to. Mrs. Simp- 
son. Mr. Frederick must be aware that 
instant dismissal would have been the 
fate of any servant who should have pre- 
sumed to offer a suggestion to the late 
dean. 

Mr. Frederick was quite aware of it; 
and indeed he was also aware that both 
Williams and Simpson were inspired by 
more friendly feelings towards himself 
than any that they had ever entertained 
for the old man, who had paid them hand- 
somely but had treated them like slaves. 
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“ Well,” he said, after a pause, “it was no 
fault of yours, I suppose ; but I wish Dr. 
Drysdale had thought of summoning me 
a little sooner.” 

Then he asked for some particulars of 
his uncle’s illness; and then, since we 
must eat, whatever happens, he had his 
breakfast. 

Later in the morning he went up-stairs 
and looked for the last time upon the 
stern, calm features which had never been 
quite so terrible to him as they had been 
to the rest of the world. His uncle had 
not been his friend, nor anything approach- 
ing to his friend ; no confidences had ever 
been exchanged between them, nor had 
the severity meted out to him been even 
tempered he justice. Yet he could not 
but remember, and had no wish to forget, 
that he owed everything to his uncle. He 
well recollected the day when, as a boy of 
fifteen, he had been sent to Oxford, had 
been introduced into the presence of his 
alarming relative, and had been coldly in- 
formed that henceforth he would be pro- 
vided for and “educated in the manner 
customary amongst English gentlemen ” 
— always supposing that he did not grossly 
misconduct himself. He had since often 
wondered what would have become of him 
if he had not been adopted by the old 
dean. He had at that time been an or- 
phan, absolutely alone in the world, and 
absolutely without means of subsistence. 
His father, after having amassed a large 
fortune as a China merchant, had lost 
everything through some unfortunate spec- 
ulations and had dropped down dead on 
the very day that his bankruptcy was an- 
nounced. Then the Dean of St. Cyprian’s, 
who had broken off all relations with his 
brother from the moment that the latter 
had engaged in trade (an avocation which, 
according to the dean’s ideas, was utterly 
disgraceful and degrading to a Musgrave), 
thought fit to take charge of his brother’s 
only child; and it is but fair to add that 
he behaved quite as generously to Fred 
as he would have done to a son of his 
own. He was not tender; he made no 
allowances for the young fellow (except, 
in due season, a pecuniary one, which was 
sufficiently liberal); he took very little in- 
terest in his pursuits or tastes; but he 
tolerated him, and that, after all, was more 
than he had been able to accomplish in the 
case of any other living mortal, with the 
solitary exception of the master of All 
Saints. 

Fred had not distinguished himself at 
the university, save in the matter of ath- 
letics; but he had been steady and sensi- 
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ble, and had not run up bills. Such dif- 
ferences as he had had with his uncle, 
until that rather serious one arose about 
the question of his career, had for the 
most part had their origin in mere trifles, 
and the younger man had always given in 
—or at any rate appeared to give in — 
with a grace and good humor which the 
elder had been unable to resist. To Fred 
these needless quarrels and reconciliations 
had seemed more comical than provoking ; 
he had taken a very indulgent view of the 
perversity which had brought them about ; 
probably he had to some extent under- 
stood his uncle, though it is doubtful 
gad his uncle had ever understood 
him. 

Well, it was all over now; and hence- 
forth this once destitute orphan would not 
only be his own master but the master of 
considerable wealth. He could not help 
thinking a little about that, though he was 
rather ashamed of admitting the thought 
at such a time. That he would be the 
sole inheritor of his uncle’s fortune he did 
not doubt for a moment; who else was 
there to inherit it? And this reflection 
naturally led to the further one that there 
was nothing now to debar him from pro- 
posing to Susie Moore. 

The moment that the breath is out of 
the body of a king his successor seizes 
pen and paper and indites a manifesto to 
the nation. Custom requires of him that 
he should do this, and also that, in doing 
it, he should use certain conventional ex- 
pressions of grief; but it will be observed 
that these manifestoes, when stripped of 
conventionalisms, usually amount to noth- 
ing more or less than: “I beg to inform 
you that I have ascended the throne. 
Three cheers for me!” In private life 
something of the same sort is very apt to 
occur; and indeed there is no help for it. 
The world is for the living; a man must 
needs face his new duties and responsibil- 
ities and privileges; one should not be 
too hard upon an heir who finds that his 
sorrow is mingled with an excitement 
which is not very far removed from joy. 
But Fred did his best to choke down any 
such sentiment, and he received some 
help in doing so from the master of All 
Saints, who called later in the day and 
who asked to see him. 

“ My dear fellow,” exclaimed the old 
man, “I’m dreadfully distressed about 
this — dreadfully distressed to hear that 
you did not arrive in time! I blame my- 
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self for it; though I assure you I had no 
idea that my poor friend’s life was in dan- 
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as I knew that I telegraphed; but unhap- 
pily it was too late. If only you could 
have met, he would doubtless have for- 
given you. Not that you have much to 
reproach yourself with ; for, after all, it is 
no crime to write a play. Still -——” 

“IT don’t think my uncle was really very 
angry with me,” said the young man, some- 
what surprised. “And even if he was, I 
am sure he forgave me before he died.” 

“Yes; well—perhaps. Let us hope 
so,” answered Dr. Drysdale, who had been 
going to saya little more, but who changed 
his intention. It was possible that no 
such will as the dean had described to him 
had actually been executed; and again it 
was quite possible that, if executed, it had 
been revoked. Perhaps the best plan was 
to keep his own counsel for the present, 
since the truth must so soon be known. 
He contented himself, therefore, with a 
few oracular utterances upon the uncer- 
tainty of all earthly things and with mak- 
ing some excuses which seemed a little 
unnecessary for his dead friend. 

Fred quite mistook his meaning. He 
thought he was receiving a mild lecture 
for his selfishness and wilfulness, and he 
was not at all sure that he didn’t deserve 
it. Certainly there is no crime in writing 
a play, but perhaps he might have shown 
a little more deference to the wishes of 
his benefactor, whose wishes could never 
be enforced again. As a matter of fact, 
the wishes and wills of deceased benefac- 
tors can be and are enforced, with all the 
majesty of the law to back them; but this 
view of the case did not present itself to 
Fred, and after Dr. Drysdale had left him 
he was as penitent and melancholy as his 
uncle would have said that he ought to be. 

He had, of course, a good deal to oc- 
cupy him during the next few days. Ev- 
ery morning the post brought him instruc- 
tions from Mr. Breffit, who appeared in 
person to attend the funeral, accompanied 
by one Sir James Le Breton, an ex-Indian 
judge and a brother of the late dean’s 
wife. With this gentleman the dean had 
remained on terms of amity, although — 
or more probably because —they had 
never met, and he had, therefore, at Mr. 
Breffit’s suggestion, been requested to pay 
the last tribute of respect that could be 
paid to his kinsman. 

Fred and he represented the family of 
the deceased between them; there was 
absolutely no one else who could have 
been asked to figure in that capacity, al- 
though the ceremony was attended by a 
large number of ecclesiastical dignitaries, 
and some distinguished literary and scien- 
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tific men came down from London in 
order to be present at it. The majority 
of the visitors, having borne their part in 
a rite which was rather imposing than 
touching, hurried away; a few returned 
to luncheon at the late dean’s residence, 
and after these had departed Mr. Breffit 
stated, not without a certain mournful 
solemnity, that it would now be his duty 
to read the will. 

From this it appeared, first of all, that 
the master of All Saints and Sir James 
Le Breton were nominated as executors, 
and that to each of them was bequeathed 
a sum of roo/. as a small token of regard. 
The valuable library of the testator was 
left to the College of St. Cyprian’s ; the 
servants took substantial legacies ; then, 
after a pause and with something of a 
sigh, Mr. Breffit announced that a sum of 
10,000/. was to go to “my nephew Fred- 
erick Musgrave,” and that the residue of 
the estate, real and personal, went to “ my 
daughter, Laura Fenton,” whom failing, 
the next of kin was to inherit in her place. 

Whether, as a general rule, it is amus- 
ing or not to be a solicitor must of course 
depend upon what people’s notions of 
amusement may be; but if a solicitor’s 
duties are in the main a little dull, they 
are no doubt susceptible of occasional en- 
livenment by the power to bring about a 
truly dramatic situation, and any satisfac- 
tion that Mr. Breffit may have been able 
to derive from the knowledge of having 
thoroughly astonished his hearers was not 
denied to him. Sir James Le Breton, a 
thin, white-haired old gentleman, who had 
been rather annoyed to find that he was 
to be saddled with the duties of an exec- 
utor, and somewhat consoled on hearing 
that he was to have a hundred pounds for 
his trouble, started up, exclaiming, “ God 
bless my soul!—his daughter, Laura 
Fenton! Why, I always understood that 
she had died long ago.’ 

Fred’s amazement was even more pro- 
found, since he had not until now been 
aware that such a person’ had ever ex- 
isted. He sat with his-mouth open and 
made no remark, 

*T am almost entirely without informa- 
tion upon the subject,” Mr. Breffit said. 
“ When Dean Musgrave first did us the 
honor to entrust us with the management 
of his affairs, his daughter was already 
married, and the references which he has 
instructed me to make to her in previous 
wills have been unimportant, and —and I 
may say hypothetical. From other sources, 
however, I have learnt that about a dozen 
years ago this lady contracted an alliance 
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of which her father disapproved, that she 
has not since then held any communica- 
tion with him, and that she and her hus- 
band emigrated to New Zealand immedi- 
ately after their marriage. If living, she 
is probably in New Zealand now.” 

Sir James Le Breton rubbed his ear im- 
patiently and said, “ How the deuce are 
we to get hold of the woman?” To 
which Mr. Breffit replied, “* Well, I sup- 
pose we must advertise.” 

The master of All Saints, who was also 
present, but who had not opened his lips 
up to now, observed in an apologetic 
tone that nobody would quite like his 
daughter to run away with the music-mas- 
ter, and that one could easily understand 
how a man upon the threshold of death 
might hesitate between the conflicting 
claims of paternity and —and— and, in 
short, other claims. 

Mr. Breffit regretted that he did not 
possess the same facility of comprehen- 
sion. It was not for him to express any 
opinion as to the action of his late client; 
but he was bound to say that in aH his 
experience he had never met with a man 
less given to hesitation. This appeared 
to exhaust all that there was to be said 
about the matter. A short period of si- 
lence supervened, and shortly afterwards 
the conclave broke up. The master of 
All Saints, before leaving the room, patted 
Fred on the shoulder and looked sympa- 
thetic, but as he could not think of any- 
thing consolatory to say he adopted the 
wise course of saying nothing. 

Mr. Breffit was more outspoken. Mr. 
Brefft knew Fred well, and liked him. 
The late dean, who had been a most litig- 
ious person and had kept his legal advis- 
ers pretty constantly employed, had often 
invited Mr. Breffit down to Oxford for a 
day or two at a time, and thus an ac- 
quaintanceship, which was almost a friend- 
ship, had sprung up between the lawyer 
and the young man who had always been 
understood to be his uncle’sheir. When, 
therefore, these two were left together, 
the former did not allow professional reti- 
cence to deter him from exclaiming, 
“Upon my word it’s a confounded shame ! 
And so I would have told him if it would 
have been of the slightest use. But you 
are as well aware as anybody that your 
uncle was not the man to brook interfer- 
ence.” 

“Oh, I don’t know about it’s being a 
shame,” said Fred ; “ it seems to me quite 
right that he should have provided for his 
daughter, since he had a daughter. The 
extraordinary thing is that neither he nor 
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anybody else should have breathed a 
word about her to me in all these years.” 

The lawyer shrugged his shoulders, 
‘In my opinion, and in everybody else’s 
opinion, she was virtually, if not actually, 
dead; and your uncle did not like his 
family affairs to be talked about. I might 
have warned you that there was just the 
possibility of a doubt about your succeed- 
ing to his property, but I had no reason 
to suppose that there was such a possi- 
bility, so I thought it best to hold my 
tongue with regard to matters which did 
not concern me.” 

“It’s all quite as it should be,” Fred 
declared. ‘Discoveries of this kind 
rather take one’s breath away; but I cer- 
tainly have no cause to complain. Ten 
thousand pounds is a good round sum.”’ 

“Oh, you think so, do you? You im- 
agine that you will be able to live upon 
the interest of 10,000/,? You imagine, 
perhaps, that you have hitherto been liv- 
ing upon such an income?” 

“ There’s no imagination about it. My 
uncle allowed me three hundred a year.” 

“And paid the greater part of your 
expenses into the bargain.” 

“Well, he heiped me out with a cheque 
from time to time; but if I can get five 
per cent. for my money ——” 

“You can’t get five per cent. for your 
money —nobody can. And you have no 
profession worth speaking of. I confess 
I should look upon it as a bad business 
if I didn’t feel tolerably certain that your 
cousin Mrs. Fenton is no more.” 

“ Why shouldn’t she be alive and well?” 

“Simply because she has given no 
signs of life for twelve years. Just con- 
sider what the position of affairs is. 
Here is a woman, married to a musician 
who certainly can be no great master of 
his craft, or he wouldn’t have emigrated. 
She is the only child of a rich man —for, 
mind you, the dean inherited from more 
than one relation, and he held house 
property which has greatly increased in 
value. I shall be very much surprised 
if his estate realizes a penny less than 
200,0007, Well now, I ask you, is it 
likely that a woman so circumstanced 
would have allowed all this time to elapse 
without so much as trying the effect of 
saying, ‘I beg your pardon’? ” 

‘It doesn’t strike me as impossible. I 
wonder whether you will succeed in un- 
earthing her!” 

‘“‘T hope that she is a little too far be- 
neath the surface of the earth for that; 
but of course every inquiry will be made, 
and I trust that our labors may be re- 
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warded by the discovery of her burial 
certificate.” 

“ Thanks ; but it seems rather shabby 
to wish her dead, poor thing! Anyhow, 
I had better assume that she is alive.” 

“Oh, yes, you had better assume that 
in the mean time. And if I were you, I 
should abandon all thought of a literary 
career, Literary earnings are very pre- 
carious at best, and then, you see, litera- 
ture leads to nothing. A barrister may not 
make his fortune while he is young; but 
he has always the prospect of dropping 
into some snug berth or other by the 
time that he is growing old.” 

Fred, however, did not seem disposed 
to listen to well-meant advice upon that 
point. 





From The Fortnightly Review. 
GOETHE AND THE FRENCH REVOLU- 
TION.* 
BY EDWARD DOWDEN. 


IN his relation to the thinkers and poets 
of young Germany who were coming to 
manhood in his elder years, Goethe has 
been compared by Heine to a venerable 
oak, which with its great boughs over- 
shadows and for a time checks the growth 
of the woodland saplings. Bitter mur- 
murs, he says, began to be heard against 
this majestic king of tne forest. To the 
extreme right of religious orthodoxy was 
united in opposition to Goethe the ex- 
treme left of the Revolution. Those who 
held by the old faith were afflicted be- 
cause they could not find in the tree- 
trunk one niche sanctified by the image 
of asaint, and because the dryads, all 
undraped, with their heathen witcheries, 
had here their haunt; and, like St. Boni- 
face, these people‘would have rejoiced to 
level to the ground with some consecrated 
axe the old enchanted oak. Those who 
held by the new faith, the apostles of 
liberalism, were angry because they could 
not appropriate it as a tree of liberty, 
nor even construct from its timber a bar- 
ricade. “In truth,” goes on Heine, “the 
tree was too high; they were not able to 
plant on its summit the donnet rouge and 
dance the carmagnole at its foot. The 
public in general, however, honored the 
old oak because it stood erect in lordly 
independence, because it filled the whole 
world with its perfume, because its 
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branches rose so majestically to the sky 
that it seemed as if the stars were only 
the golden fruits of this wondrous tree.” 
We cannot plant the donnet rouge on 
the tree-top; and yet Goethe belonged 
to the century of Revolution, and was, 
as much as any man, a child of his own 
time. In considering his relation to the 
revolutionary movement critics have erred 
by fixing their attention too exclusively 
on those works of Goethe which deal in 
a polemical or critical spirit with the 
Revolution, as it manifested itself with 
sanguinary violence in France, or was 
propagated by its missionaries in the 
neighboring countries. These works are 
indeed worthy of attention, and we shall 
do well to give them their place —a mi- 
nor one — among the creations of his 
genius. But the Revolution which has 
changed the face of Europe was not 
confined to France, nor did it begin its 
work in the year 1789. Republican Paris 
discredited the Revolution by madness 
and crime, and prepared the way for a 
gigantic military tyranny. The disas- 
trous orgies of anarchy were in no sense 
inevitable, except as shipwreck is inev- 
itable when the crew is mad with strong 
drink and a blinded helmsman steers for 
the boiling surf. But Robespierre and 
Marat, Hébert and St. Just, were not 
the true representatives of the European 
revolution; they were only its madmen 
or its bandits. The great movement 
which they and such as they misrepre- 
sented and deformed was, as its apologist 
Mr. Frederic Harrison has lately said, a 
movement of the human race towards a 
completer humanity. Adam Smith and 
John Howard, Turgot and Condorcet, are 
names more important in the history of 
the advancing movement of the human 
mind in the eighteenth century than those 
of the brigands and assassins who be- 
trayed, robbed, and strangled freedom 
and justice. That movement, indeed, in 
its inner spirit was, as its apologist has 
asserted, an evo/ution rather than a revo-: 
lution. It aimed at much more than po- 
litical liberty, at much more even than 
social reform; it aimed at freedom for 
the thinker — intellectual liberty; at the 
emancipation of the artist from barren 
rules and worn-out conventions; at a re- 
turn to nature, a simplification of life, a 
fuller deploying of the emotions, a more 
complete development of all the powers 
of our manhood. And who will question 
that Goethe bore a part, and no inconsid- 
erable part, in the great war of liberation ? 
But before 1789 the poet of “ Goetz” 
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and “ Werther” had passed through his 
revolutionary period of destruction, if he 
ever cared to destroy, and had set himself 
actively to the work of constructing, to the 
work of reconciling. “Goetz von Berli- 
chingen ” had been a cry for freedom, such 
freedom as the natural man by his gener- 
ous but rude instincts, and his spontane- 
ous but rude sense of justice may attain. 
The central figure, after whom that play 
is named, is a vigorous and noble child 
of nature. He is tough and brawny as 
our English Robin Hood; a lover of free 
air, and if a draught of wine cannot be 
had, the stream will satisfy his needs ; 
joyous of temper; ruling his followers 
by the bonds of personal loyalty and 
affection ; not overbearing in prosperity ; 
undepressed in adverse circumstances, 
except when all things darken towards 
the close; merciful to the poor; bold 
against tyranny; a man, as Brother Mar- 
tin describes him, whom princes hate but 
to whom the oppressed throng ; a promise- 
keeper; loyal to the emperor; a lover of 
his wife; bound to his fellows by the 
bonds of faithful comradeship. And all 
this virtue of his is unlearned by rule or 
rote; it is native to his soul. In his own 
perceptions and his own will lies the 
initiative of his deeds. Rule and prece- 
dent he scorns, and under God and the 
emperor he knows no lord or master save 
his own sense of right. When his head 
falls back in death it is with the cry, 
“ Freedom! freedom!” upon his lips. 

In point of form also the drama of 
“Goetz von Berlichingen” was an asser- 
tion of independence. But the freedom of 
the artist was more expressly maintained 
in the “Prometheus.” The great shaper 
of statues, the moulder of man and woman, 
acknowledges no other almighty and im- 
mortal power above him than time, which 
shall subdue the Olympians. And when 
his brother Epimetheus urges compliance 
with the will of Zeus, and predicts that 
the gods will give him a place upon Olym- 
pus from whence he may rule the earth, 
if only he will submit to their authority, 
Prometheus rejects with disdain the 
thought of acting as deputy for another. 
No; let each keep his own. 


Epimetheus. And how much then is thine ? 
Prometheus. The circle my activity doth fill! 
Nor more nor less than this. 


In his essay of 1772 on German archi- 
tecture, Goethe describes the artist as a 
demigod who breathes the breath of his 
own spirit into his creations ; schools and 
doctrines can but trammel him; in order 
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that art may be living it must needs be 
“ characteristic; ” and characteristic art 
must spring directly from the inward, in- 
dividual, independent genius of the artist. 

But in due time Goethe put himself in 
many ways under discipline. When Pro- 
metheus reappears in the ‘“ Pandora,” 
written some four-and-thirty years later 
than the drama and monologue. which 
bear his name, how different is the con- 
ception of the great artist and patron of 
humanity! He has sunk into the utilita- 
rian toiler ; a vigorous master-smith, con- 
tent to forge serviceable weapons of war, 
and fearing not a little those visions of 
ideal beauty, which, arising smoke-like 
from the casket of Pandora, may draw 
away his workers in iron from their ap- 
pointed task. The Titans, declares Eos 
in the closing words of the fragment, may 
make a large beginning; but to lead to 
everlasting good and immortal beauty is 
the work of the gods. Not by the storm 
of passion—such is the teaching of 
Goethe’s allegory — can true beauty in 
art be attained; not by this, but by clear 
and solemn thought inspired by purified 
emotion. Phileros, the son of Prome- 
theus, must rise from the sea, with all his 
grosser ardors purged away. Epimeleia, 
the daughter of Epimetheus, must rise 
ennobled from the flames, before they can 
be wedded in the Temple of Peace, when 
Pandora shall have returned to earth, re- 
stored in joy to her rejuvenated husband. 

Goethe’s years of Titanism were past 
before the earthquake began to rumble ir 
revolutionary Paris. He had inherited 
from his father a sense of order and method 
which could not fail in time to assert it- 
self. We know how in his elder years it 
was a happiness to him to arrange his sci- 
entific and artistic collections in the way 
which best exhibited their meaning. 
When the boy Mendelssohn played for 
him, Goethe requested that the musical 
pieces might be given in a chronological 
sequence, We are told that he was exact 
and neat even in the folding of a letter. 
And the ordering of his external posses- 
sions was only the projecting outwards of 
what constantly went on in his mind. He 
tabulated his tacts, methodized his ideas, 
endeavored to introduce order into his 
feelings, aimed at bringing each observa- 
tion, each thought, as he himself would 
express it, under its proper rubric ; trust- 
ing all the while that the one spirit of life 
within him would animate and give unity 
to the accumulated items, and that the 
result would be no lifeless classification 
but an organic whole. 
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He had uttered his cry for freedom in 
“Goetz” and in “ Prometheus.” But he 
had learnt that true freedom for the indi- 
vidual comes not through tumult of pas- 
sion, not through anarchy of will, not 
through the vague and infinite longing of 
a Werther, but through wise limitation, 
through intellectual clearness and order, 
through purity of feeling, and through ac- 
tivity within a definite sphere. The Rev- 
olution, we are told, was a movement of 
the human race towards a completer hu- 
manity. Goethe, if any man of the eigh- 
teenth century, aspired towards this com- 
pleter humanity ; but he thought it was to 
be attained, if at all, by patience and dis- 
cipline, by iove and toil, not by the intox- 
ication of intellectual abstractions quali- 
fied by the intoxication of the guillotine. 

His public services to the State, his 
scientific studies, and his feeling for art 
as matured during his sojourn in Italy, 
alike indisposed Goethe for sympathizing 
with the revolutionary spirit in France. 
He had learnt, from his own experience 
as a public functionary, how much can be 
effected by a steadfast effort at reform 
and improvement, apart from violence. 
He had in a great measure put aside the 
tasks and the joys which were dearest to 
him in order that he might devote himself 
to the concerns of the State. He had set 
himself to revive the mines at-Ilmenau; 
to plan and superintend public buildings 
in Weimar; to see that the roads were 
not swamps and hollows, but fair ways of 
passage ; to inspect the public domains, 
and perform the duties of an enlightened 
steward or land agent; to reform the 
finances by constant care and the most 
watchful economy; to regulate the War 
Department, softening as far as it lay in 
his power the harshness of military disci- 
pline, and lessening the burden which the 
common people bore. He had undertaken 
all this, and effected much; nor did he 
neglect the interests of art, for while his 
time and strength permitted he endeav- 
ored to elevate and purify the dramatic 
performances in the Weimar theatre; 
while at Jena he busied himself in the 
affairs of the university, and made such 
effort as he could towards a complete sys- 
tem of school reform. “Goethe,” said 
his keen if friendly critic Merck, ‘is all- 
important and all-directing, and every one 
is content with him, because he serves 
many and injures none. Who can resist 
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He did not start from the year one, nor 
lay down laws for all mankind, nor hatch 
a series of brand-new constitutions, nor 
expect the millennium. He could not be 
an optimist, for he knew something of the 
nature of man; but a meliorist of the most 
earnest and practical kind Goethe was. 
Among many good works of his perhaps 
the best was that he helped to form the 
grand duke’s character, so that from a 
crude and passionate youth Karl August 
grew to be a wise and beneficent ruler; 
but it does not appear that at any time 
Goethe had a desire to serve humanity by 
cutting off the grand duke’s head. 

His scientific studies led him in the 
same direction ; they taught him to expect 
much from a gradual evolution; they 
taught him to believe that the way of 
natural development is not a way of vio- 
lent cataclysms. Goethe’s discovery of 
an intermaxillary bone in man may seem 
to have only a remote connection with his 
feeling towards the French Revolution ; 
but his joy in that discovery was part of 
the happiness with which he contemplated 
the external universe as a great harmoni- 
ous whole, as an eternal process moving 
on, free from convulsive interruption and 
lawless change; and his contemplation of 
nature as a harmonious whole governed 
by law predisposed him for trust in evolu- 
tion rather than revolution in the affairs 
of men. His theory that the skull is only 
a modified vertebra, his theory of the met- 
amorphosis of plants, his preference for 
the Neptunian over the Plutonic hypothe- 
sis in geology, are tokens of an intellect 
which loved to trace out harmonies and 
connections and order in nature ; and such 
an intellect is little pleased by the pres- 
ence of catastrophes in the history of so- 
ciety. 

It is, indeed, under the similitude of a 
geological catastrophe that Goethe, in 
his Rabelaisian fragment, “ The Travels 
of the Sons of Megaprazon,” describes 
the huge convulsion in France. Panta- 
gruel, in the fourth book of Rabelais’s ex- 
traordinary work, embarks on shipboard 
to visit the oracle of the holy bottle, and 
on his voyage makes acquaintance with 
certain strange islands. In Goethe’s un- 
finished romance of the early Revolution 
days, Pantagruel’s descendants, the six 
sons of Megaprazon, each endowed with 
his own peculiar gift of craft, wisdom, 
beauty, strength, persuasive speech, in- 


the disinterestedness of the man?”|quisitive skill, sail for the Rabelaisian 
islands of Papimany and Pope Figland, 
which have curiously changed in charac- 
ter since the epoch of the Reformation. 


Goethe took things up where he found 
them, and tried by close attention to prin- 
ciples and to details to make things better. 
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From an inhabitant of Papimany the voy- 
agers hear of strange occurrences in the 
neighboring island of Monarchomany. 
This land of monarchy, in the first inten- 
tion of the allegory, obviously means 
France. It had been one of the most 
famous and beautiful islands of the Papi- 
manian Archipelago. The palace of the 
king, a building of superb dimensions, was 
planted upon a lofty promontory. Hard 
by were rocky heights, beautified by art, 
and adorned with all flower and fruit-bear- 
ing trees, whereon stood the splendid 
mansions of the aristocracy. The country 
generally was fruitful, and was tilled bya 
vigorous peasantry ; but by a law of the 
island these tillers of the fields were for- 
bidden ever quite to satisfy their hunger 
with the fruits of their toil. The aristoc- 
racy suffered much from gastric diseases, 
but they could always tempt their appetite 
with every dainty. The king could do, 
or thought he could do, as he pleased. 
Unhappily, the island was of volcanic 
origin, of which there was abundant evi- 
dence in scoriz, shoots of flame, earth 
tremors, and boiling springs. The lively 
temper of the inhabitants seemed to have 
in it something that betrayed a kinship to 
this fire. Recently, earthquakes had been 
felt, especially where the fields of the 
laborers adjoined the heights occupied by 
the dwellings of the nobility ; and at length 
at this point a volcano made a vent for the 
subterranean forces. One night the sky 
seemed all aflame, and the sea was vio- 
lently disturbed. When morning dawned 
the island of Monarchomany no longer 
existed ; it had been split into three frag- 
ments, and each fragment, torn from its 
roots below the sea, went floating hither 
and thither, like a rudderless ship driven 
before the winds of heaven. The majestic 
promontory with its palace had drifted 
into the dim north-east. Sailors brought 
reports that the rocky headlands, crowned 
with noble dwellings, had been observed 
aimlessly wandering in some wild and dis- 
tant sea. What had become of the main 
body of the island, where the humbler in- 
habitants had lived and labored, was as 
yet unknown in Papimany. Such was 
Goethe’s gloomy view of the events in 
France ; and we cannot wonder that those 
of his friends who trusted that some day 
the island might be more fertile than ever 
it had been before, and that its poor inhab- 
itants might for the first time eat freely of 
the fruits of the field, were little pleased 
with this offspring from the earlier and 
more joyous “ Pantagruel.” Few, how- 
ever, will dispute that the subterranean 
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fires still exist in the island, no longer 
named Monarchomany; that the volcano 
has from generation to generation been in 
active eruption, and that the quaking and 
gaping of the soil may even now justly 
give rise to grave apprehensions. 

If Goethe’s work as a servant of the 
State and his scientific studies alienated 
him from the revolutionary spirit and rev- 
olutionary methods, so also did his con- 
victions and feelings with reference to 
art. “Oeser taught me,” says Goethe, 
“that the ideal of beauty is simplicity and 
repose ;” but this lesson of his early mas- 
ter was not fully learned until the pupil 
had studied in Rome, as in the high 
school of the world. There his vision 
was calmed and purified ; there his energy 
was at the highest, and at the same time 
his reposé was most profound. In the 
presence of the masterpieces of classical 
sculpture he felt that intellectual sanity 
and obedience to law produce nobler 
results in art than eruptive fervors or fan- 
tastic caprices of the imagination. In 
Italy Goethe finally decided in favor of 
the Olympians 4s opposed to the Titans. 
His period of revolt was at an end; he 
would henceforth build up, if possible 
upon true lines, and he would waste none 
of his strength in destroying. Or if he 
annoyed dulness, hypocrisy, and folly, it 
should be with his sling, in jest and epi- 
gram, as a humorous recreation after ear- 
nest toil. In the Hellenism of such works 
as “ Iphigenia,” recast from prose to verse 
in Rome, and * Hermann and Dorothea,” 
Goethe was in a certain sense doiag the 
work of the European revolution of the 
eighteenth century; he was seeking after 
a completer conception of humanity; he 
was delivering the ideal man alike from 
the faded fripperies of courtly art and 
from the violences and sentimentalities of 
the earlier revolutionary days to which 
belong his own “‘ Goetz” and “ Werther.” 
But the spirit in which these products of 
Goethe’s Hellenism were conceived and 
executed lay as far removed as is possible 
from the spirit which could be carried 
away in sympathy with the fierce and 
turbid passions of the Parisian dema- 
gogues. 

And yet this very Hellenism of Goethe, 
which opposed itself to all turbulence of 
passion, had certain points of contact with 
the French revolutionary movement, even 
in its days of wildest frenzy. The young 
republic loved to demonstrate, in some- 
what theatrical fashion, its kinship with 
the republics of antiquity. Altars of lib- 
erty and high-priests of the god of nature 
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were to the taste of the time. The actor 
Talma, as Proculus in the tragedy of 
“ Brutus,” appeared no longer in eigh- 
teenth-century costume, but wearing a ver- 
itable Roman toga. “ How absurd heis!” 
exclaimed his sister artist, Louise Contat, 
“he looks like an antique statue!” The 
painter David, a deputy for Paris in the 
Convention, designed ceremonies in the 
Greek or the high Roman fashion, for the 
great public functions. His last words, 
as he gazed wich dying eyes at the en- 
graver’s proof of his. “ Thermopyle,” ex- 
pressed a pride in his art as true to the 
classical ideal: “* None but myself could 
have conceived the head of Leonidas.” 
And the exquisite singer and victim of 
the Revolution, André Chenier, who dedi- 
cated to Louis David his ode * Le Jeu de 
Paume,” is the author of poems which, 
for antique grace and beauty fresh and 
young, yet withal severe, are unsurpassed 
even by the Hellenics of our English Lan- 
dor. 

In truth there was a certain relation be- 
tween the politics of the Revolution and 
its classical or pseudo-classical art. Each 
tended towards the abstract; each was an 
effort towards simplification. A multitude 
of concrete details, specialities of time and 
place, were disregarded both in art and in 
politics, in order that the ideal or abstract 
man might appear disencumbered of his 
accidental surroundings. It was not the 
rights of Frenchmen or Germans or En- 
glishmen concerning which the politician 
declaimed — not these, but the rights of 
“man.” And the artist desired to exhibit 
typical or representative characters rather 
than individuals, so that Goethe himself, 
in “The Natural Daughter,” defines 
neither dramatic place nor time, and re- 
fuses to give the persons of his drama 
any other names than certain general 
titles. The king, the duke, the count, the 
monk, the abbess, appear before us; but 
in dealing with a work of art we must not 
ask the questions which have a merely 
historical interest, What king? and king 
of what country? “ The high symbolism 
with which it is handled,” wrote Schiller 
of this play, “so that all the crude mate- 
rial is neutralized, and everything becomes 
portion of an ideal whole, is truly wonder- 
ful.” But as in politics it is easy to ad- 
vance from useful generalizations to vacu- 
ous abstractions, so in art, if we abandon 
what is concrete and individual, it is easy 
to pass on from what is ideal to colorless 
and lifeless symbols, nor did Goethe or 
Schiller always know where lay the true 
bounding-line of dramatic characterization, 
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But in politics Goethe was almost as 
little inclined as Burke was to adopt the 
abstract way of thinking. He concerned 
himself much less about the rights of man 
than about the needs, especially the in- 
tellectual and moral needs, of his own 
countrymen. And as he felt strorgly that 
each individual makes the most of his 
powers when he consults his own turn of 
mind and peculiar character, so he felt 
with respect to nations. He would cap- 
ture for the uses of his countrymen what- 
ever they could really appropriate and 
assimilate from foreign nations, and he 
willingly set himself to the task of a 
translator and adapter from Voltaire and 
from Diderot; but he could not tolerate 
any attempt to Gallicize the German peo- 
ple, and he looked with impatient scorn 
on efforts to transplant the revolutionary 
ideas into a soil to which they were not 
native. He was a German. He confessed 
that he often thought with sorrow of the 
weakness of his country in its days of 
division; he confessed that in art and 
science which belong to the world he at 
times found wings to raise himself above 
such sorrow. But he found his best com- 
fort in his faith that a great future awaited 
Germany. “I cling to that faith,” he 
said. He confidently looked forward to a 
Germany united in heart and will, while 
yet the several centres of culture should 
retain each its own special character. “I 
am not uneasy,” he said a few years be- 
fore his death, “about the unity of Ger- 
many; our good highroads and future 
railroads will of themselves do their part. 
But, above all, may Germany be oe in 
love! and may it always be ome against 
the foreign foe!” 

Goethe, however, as all who know any- 
thing of him must be aware, though an 
admirable public servant, was not a polit- 
ical thinker in the higher sense of the 
word. He was deficient in the historic 
sense, and the universal culture towards 
which, like Bacon, he aspired, hardly in- 
cluded the study of political history. The 
history of science, the history of litera- 
ture and of art, interested him profoundly, 
but he cared little to follow the,career of 
dynasties, or to investigate the causes 
which underlie the rise and fall of gov- 
ernments. It often happens that those 
who are profoundly occupied with what is 
inward in man, with what belongs to char- 
acter, acquire a certain degree of indiffer- 
ence to the external machinery of society. 
And such persons, as being free from party 
passions and on the watch for whatever 
can aid the intellectual and moral devel- 
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opment of men, are by no means the least 
useful members of the community, and 
form an admirable reserve power ready to 
throw in their weight on either side in 
favor of moderation and good sense. But 
it is also true that they are liable unjustly 
to depreciate the importance of the exter- 
nal conditions under which men pass their 
lives. It seemed to Goethe, as Chancel- 
lor Friedrich von Miiller said of him, that 
an honest and vigorous will could make 
to itself a path, and employ its activity to 
advantage, under every form of civil so- 
ciety. “ Sir,” cried Dr. Johnson, “ I would 
not give half a guinea to live under one 
form of government rather than another. 
It is of no moment to the happiness 
of an individual.” And on another occa- 
sion: “* They make a rout about universal 
liberty, without considering that all that 
is to be valued, or indeed can be enjoyed 
by individuals, is private liberty. Peolit- 
ical liberty is good only so far as it pro- 
duces private liberty.” There is a portion 
of truth in this paradox of the sturdy old 
Tory, who doubtless would have sacrificed 
several half-guineas to displace the * Whig 
dogs ” from power. Goethe’s political in- 
difference did not extend as far as this 
professed indifference of Dr. Johnson. 
Among the “Venetian Epigrams” we 
read the following :— 


All the apostles of freedom to me have ever 
been hateful : 
Each in the end desires license alone for 
himself. 
Would he enfranchise the people? 
and venture to serve them! 
Ah! but the danger of that only a trial will 
show. 


Up then, 


Yet an epigram hard by pleads against any 
attempt to deceive the multitude, and 
closes with the words: “ Only be honest, 
and you will lead the populace on to hu- 
manity.” And that Goethe was not in- 
different to the intellectual gains which 
result from political freedom another epi- 
gram may suffice to prove : — 


** These men are mad,”’ you say of the eager 
and vioient speakers 
Whom in France we hear declaiming in 
street and in square; 
Itoo think they are mad; yet a madman 
utters in freedom 
Wisdom’s words, while ah! wisdom ’mid 
slaves must be dumb. 


Goethe was not indifferent to freedom ; 
but it seemed to him that most men have 
some special non-political business of 
their own to do, which they will probably 
do well if they attend to it closely, ill if 
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they attend to other things; and he be- 
lieved that the country in the long run 
gains more by each man doing his own 
work well than by every one doing badly 
the public work of the nation or of the 
government. He felt very deeply the de- 
moralizing effect of violent party spirit, 
and especially its ill-effects in relation to 
culture and learning. Addison, writing at 
a time when the strife between Whig and 
Tory ran high and a furious party spirit 
divided the nation against itself, proposed 
that honest men of all parties should enter 
into an association for the vindication of 
truth and the defence of merit, to what- 
ever party it might belong. According to 
the articles of association each member 
should set his hand to a declaration that 
as long as he shalllive he will call black 
black, and white white. “And we shall 
upon all occasions,” so ran the declara- 
tion, “oppose such persons that upon any 
day of the year shall call black white, or 
white black, with the utmost peril of our 
lives and fortunes.” Goethe might serve 
as patron saint of such a guild as this. 
In “ The German Emigrants ” he has rep- 
resented the disinterested enthusiasm of 
one enamored of French republican ideas 
in the person of Cousin Charles. His es- 
tates are in the hands of the enemy, and 
yet he cannot hate a nation whose princi- 
ples he approves and in whose large prom- 
ises to the world he still confides. Privy 
Councillor S., who joins the party of which 
Cousin Charles is a member, has also suf- 
fered much from the French invasion. 
“ He had come,” says Goethe, “to know 
the license of the nation which spoke only 
of law, and felt the tyranny of men who 
had always the cry of freedom on their 
lips.” But it is his error to view all 
things in asplenetic way, and to yield up 
his sounder judgment to passion. He 
speaks with bitter mockery of young 
people who are inclined to idealize every 
object, while Charles is equally severe 
against men who can tolerate nothing 
which does not agree with obsolete forms 
and lifeless precedent. The amiable bar- 
oness would fain keep the peace between 
the contending parties, but her efforts are 
in vain; her old friends leave the house 
in wrath, and as a last resource she pro- 
poses that among those who remain there 
shall be a general agreement to avoid sub- 
jects of dispute, and seek for such pleas- 
ant neutral ground as without contention 
they may occupy in common. And so 
begins in the midst of the revolutionary 
storms that series of tales which, like the 
romantic and mirthful stories of the “ De 















cameron” narrated in the happy garden 
while the plague raged outside in Flor- 
ence, were to withdraw the mind from the 
troubles, vain fears, vain hopes, and ran- 
corous party passion of the time. 

But the infection was in the air, and 
who could escape the fever of the age ? 
In “ The Travels of the Sons of Megapra- 
zon,” the symptons of this malady — the 
“time-fever ” (Zeitfieber), or, as some Call 
it, the “ journal-fever ” (Zeitungsfieber) — 
are described. “The sufferer all at once 
becomes oblivious of his closest concerns, 
mistakes his truest and most obvious ad- 
vantages, sacrifices everything, even his 
desires and passions, to a notion which 
has become his master passion. If help 
is slow to arrive, the notion fixes itself in 
his brain, and forthwith becomes the axle 
around which whirls a spirit of blind de- 
lusion. The man neglects the business 
which benefited his domestic circle and 
the commonweal; he sees father and 
mother, brothers and sisters, no more.” 
Such is Goethe’s diagnosis of the disease 
from which he saw his friend Knebel 
suffering, and from the attacks of which 
Herder and Fichte were not free. Taree 
youths of high and generous temper in 
our own land, Coleridge, Southey, and 
Wordsworth, had their imagination daz- 
zled for a time by what seemed the splen- 
dor of the rising sun of liberty; and as- 
suredly in young men it was a venial error. 
To hope too boldly of human nature, Cole- 
ridge has admirably;said, is a fault which 
all good men have an interest in forgiving. 
But Goethe was a man of forty; he had 
been actively employed within his own 
sphere during many years in the work of 
a high-minded reformer, the work of an 
earnest meliorist; and who can blame him 
because he was unwilling to risk the fruits 
which had been obtained by the sweat of 
his brow in order to pursue what might 
prove to be the phantom fruits of a mirage, 
and perhaps to find himself at last ina 
burning waste of sand? 

It was the affair of the diamond neck- 
lace, revealing as it did the depths of 
baseness and the heights of audacity in 
France, that first startled Goethe, and 
stared upon him, as he says, like the Gor- 
gon’s head. In his earliest design for a 
dramatic rendering of the affair, he made 
the mistake of supposing that the subject 
could be treated as an opera. Such a 
theme could not call forth a joyous spirit, 
and the opera made no progress. In 1791 
he took up his unfinished work, recast it, 
and produced, in the theatre at Weimar, 
his prose comedy, “ Der Grosskophta.” 
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The reception of the piece was not favor- 
able, nor can the fact surprise us. Knaves 
and dupes are indeed excellent material 
for comedy, but when their frauds and 
follies rise to the dignity of an affair of 
State, and when we see their doings stand 
forth from a wide and dark historical 
background, the artist must handle his 
material somewhat in the spirit of our Aris- 
tophanic humorist, Carlyle, whose “ Dia- 
mond Necklace” serves as a brilliant 
dramatic prelude to his huge farce-tragedy 
of the “French Revolution.” Thus, and 
thus alone, can the theme be ennobled. 
Goethe, to afford the spectators some 
relief from the company of titled thieves, 
and charlatans, and fools, introduces a 
feeble love-episode, which fails to interest 
us. The only piece of human virtue in 
the play to which our heart gives a prompt 
response is the obedience to orders of the 
Swiss guards who, in the garden scene, 
arrest the grand impostor, and care nota 
straw for his supernatural pretensions. 
“ Are you aware,” asks Cagliostro, rising 
to the height of the occasion, “that I am 
the Conte di Rostro, di Rostro, impudent 
fellows, a foreigner, honorable, and every- 
where held in honor, a master in the occult 
sciences, one who has power over spirits 

” at which point he is roughly inter- 
rupted by the Swiss soldier: “ Tell this 
to our captain, look you, who under- 
stands the Italian lingo; and if you don’t 
walk straight, we shall give it to you right 
and left in the ribs; we will show you the 
way, as he has given us orders.” Cag/i- 
ostro. “You fellows, have you no human 
understanding?” Swéss. ‘He has who 
gives us our orders.” And for once the 
magician, unable to command the spirit of 
the rough soldier, thinks it the part of 
prudence to obey. 

But Goethe’s play, although unsuccess- 
ful as an acting drama, is interesting in 
two respects. It gives us a view of the 
corruption of French society, and espe- 
cially society of the upper class, in the 
days which preceded the Revolution ; and 
itis a very curious and-striking study of 
the arts of the impostor who plays upon 
the credulity of mankind in what we may 
call the grand style of charlatanry. We 
can investigate in the play the nature of 
that hotbed in which the gigantic mush- 
rooms of mendacity and folly sprouted and 
spread ; we see asociety in which the very 
virtue of simple truth seems extinct; in 
which there are eager and exorbitant de- 
sires, but not the honesty to compass those 
desires by the slow and toilsome methods 
of nature. As long as men hold fast by 
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the old truth of experience that in order 
to have oaks we must plant acorns, they 
afford no chance to the charlatan; but 
when we would fain possess worldly for- 
tune and power, or know the heights and 
depths of science, or even enjoy the illu- 
mination of divine wisdom, and at the 
same time look for some short cut to gran- 
deur or wisdom or spiritual illumination, 
then is the fortunate moment for such a 
pretender as Cagliostro. At such a mo- 
ment he becomes, as it were, the incarna- 
tion of our own desire for self-deception. 
The fact is somewhat remarkable that the 
eighteenth century, which has been named 
the seculum rationalisticum, the age of 
enlightenment, when every old belief was 
cited to the bar of reason to justify its 
existence, was also towards its close, as 
Carlyle has said, the very age of impos- 
tors, swindlers, and enthusiasts ; “ quacks 
simple, quacks compound; crack-brained 
or with deceit prepense; quacks and 
quackeries of all kinds and colors.” A 
cynical observer of mankind might allege 
that there is always about the same dose 
of folly in the human brain, and that 
when it is not afforded a safe mode of 
relief in certain time-honored supersti- 
tions, prejudices, and conventions — that 
is, in nonsense which has grown inert or 
quiescent — it takes its revenge by break- 
ing forth in more active and mischievous 
forms of absurdity. And it is undoubt- 
edly true that persons who throw away the 
crutch of tradition, and would fain walk 
by the aid of reason alone, are often pre- 
cisely the persons who find their way into 
the most guarded enclosures of folly. 
There is a pride and joy in the possession 
of nonsense which has on it the bloom of 
novelty, and which is not the common 
heritage of mankind. 

But, indeed, Goethe’s Grand Cophta, 
Cagliostro, with his “greasy prophetic 
bulldog face,” is a great artist who can 
touch the various stops of the human soul, 
and make it discourse much curious mu- 
sic. He knows how to mingle truth with 
lies, to appeal to the generous as well as 
the baser instincts of men, to overawe and 
to cajole, to assume the air of universal 
benevolence and superiority to all self- 
interested passions, while he is in fact de- 
voured by vulgar greeds. And he has 
learnt the profound truth that the appetite 
for delusion grows by what it feeds on. 

He has promised his disciples to reveal 
to them the Grand Cophta, that mysteri- 
ous being whose envoy he is; and when 
the veil of the awful stranger is removed, 
behold the greasy prophetic bulldog face 
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of Cagliostro himself! Ah, slow of heart! 
has he been thus moving among them and 
watching over them, and have they not 
known that it was the greatest of all mor- 
tals who was in their midst? The mouths 
of his dupes, which had gaped for some 
new wonder, gaped delightedly still wider 
to meet the larger miracle. This is in- 
deed charlatanry in the grand style. 
Should a political Grand Cophta ever arise 
in our own or any other country, what 
serviceable lessons in the art of moral 
jugglery he might gather from Goethe’s 

av 

The “ Biirgergeneral,” written in three 
days in April, 1793, is a dramatic jest, but 
not without a serious intention underly- 
ing the fun and frolic. Goethe found his 
character ready-made to his hand in Flo- 
rian’s —— “Les deux Billets,” to- 
gether with the connected French plays 
and the German adaptations. But Flo- 
rian’s comedy had no relation to politics, 
while Goethe’s “ Civilian-General ” is de- 
signed as a light satire directed against 
the attempts made to convert the quiet 
rural population of Germany by means of 
the evangel of Jacobinism. The newly 
wedded George and Rose are the happy 
peasants of the eighteenth-century stage, 
contented with rustic toil and rustic love. 
But old Martin, the father of Rose, is 
afflicted with the fever of the age, which 
some Call the “ journal-fever.” He pores 
over the latest gazettes, and is much con- 
cerned on behalf of the oppressed French 
nation. 


Rose. And when father reads the newspa- 
pers, and troubles himself about the affairs of 
the world, then we press each other’s hands. 

George. And when the old man is disturbed 
because things go so wrong elsewhere, then 
we draw closer and rejoice that all is so peace- 
ful and quiet here with us. 

Rose. And when father cannot imagine how 
he will save the French nation from debt, then 
I say, ‘* George, we will at all events take care 
that we don’t go into debt ourselves.’’ 

George. And when he is beside himself be- 
cause yonder in France they rob every one 
of his goods and chattels, then we consult 
together how we may improve our bit of land, 
which we think of buying some day with a 
lottery-prize. 


And the kindly nobleman who is their 
landlord commends the excellent sense 
of these prudent and happy young peo- 


e. 

The greybeard Martin, however, is no 
disciple of this egoistic philosophy of 
good sense; and wily gossip Schnaps 
knows how to play upon the old man’s. 
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infirmity to his own advantage. Schnaps 
has become possessed of the uniform of 
a French prisoner of war who had died 
in the neighborhood, and has found in the 
poor devil’s haversack a bonnet rouge and 
tricolored cockade. Bearing these bor- 
rowed plumes in his carpet-bag (which 
carpet-bag in the first represertation was 
one actually picked up on the French 
frontier by Goethe’s servant), Schnaps 
appears in solemn secrecy before old 
Martin, and announces that he has re- 
ceived his commission as civilian-gen- 
eral under the French republic; for the 
Jacobin Club had heard of his liberal 
opinions and secured his adhesion to the 
cause through the agency of an accredited 
envoy; in proof of which assertions be- 
hold the uniform of freedom, sabre, cap, 
cockade, and over and above all these a 
magnificent pair of mustachios, which it 
has been decreed every civilian-general 
must wear. The German revolution is 
to begin forthwith, and in this very vil- 
lage. There are presently alarms and 
excursions in the cottage caused by the 
unexpected return of George, threatening 
a drubbing to the rogue Schnaps if he be 
found on the premises. But George with- 
draws baffled, and Schnaps reappearing 
from the hayloft resumes his exposition 
of revolutionary principles, and employs, 
to honest Martin’s dismay, for the pur- 
poses of demonstration, the various good 
things in Rose’s cupboard, this standing 
for a village and that for a fortress, which 
the learned expositor greedily eyes with 
intent to devour. The fun as we read 
this scene seems laborious and over- 
wrought, yet we are told that it went 
merrily on the Weimar boards. In the 
end the impostor Schnaps is of course 
discomfited, and is rudely reduced from 
his rank of civilian-general. The whole 
winds up with a moral address from the 
amiable lord and landlord, who expresses, 
perhaps even too plainly for dramatic art, 
Goethe’s own convictions. Let Rose and 
George continue to love each other, to 
cultivate their field and tend the house. 
Let old Martin be proud to know the 
nature of the soil and seasons and the 
succession of crops; as to the political 
heavens and the signs of the times, it will 
be enough if he study them on Sundays 
and feast-days. Let each one begin with 
himself and he will find enough to do; so 
he wil! in the end contribute most to the 
good of all. And for the judge who is im- 


patient to unmask the grand Jacobinical 
conspiracy, and to punish the offenders, 
this wise moderator has also a word: — 
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Be at ease! unseasonable orders, unseason- 
able punishments only cause an outbreak of 
mischief. In a country where the prince is 
always accessible; where the classes and the 
masses think kindly of each other, where no 
one is hindered from his proper activity, where 
sound views and knowledge are spread abroad, 
—there no parties can come into existence. 
What goes forward in the world will claim 
our attention; but the seditious sentiments of 
entire nations will have no influence. We in 
our quietude will be thankful that we see 
above our heads a calm heaven, while mis- 
erable tempests devastate boundless tracts of 
country. 


Such was Goethe’s lesson of practical 
wisdom for rural Germany in the days of 
revolution. 

Let us not forget that Goethe had him- 
self seen the horrors of an invasion. He 
had advanced into France with the allies in 
the autumn of 1792, and had heard the 
thunders of the cannonade at Valmy. He 
accompanied the invading army not as a 
soldier, but as a student—a student of 
new and profoundly interesting aspects of 
life. Nor could he in the midst of the 
turmoil forget those studies in natural 
philosophy which calmed and fortified his 
spirit. He was told that once only — and 
that was when he had to part from his 
“ Lexicon of Natural Philosophy ” — did 
he show a peevish countenance, once only 
did he fail to sustain his friends with wise 
words or else to entertain them with witty 
ones. He observed all things in a disin- 
terested spirit, and did not fail to note the 
citizen dignity, kindliness, and graceful 
bearing of the inhabitants of the French 
provinces, maintained even in the pres- 
ence of the enemy and amid accumulating 
miseries. ‘ Of such a state of society we 
can form no conception,” he says, “ either 
from the actual condition of our own 
country, or from its attempts to imitate 
its neighbors.” And with what he de- 
scribes as the idyllic, Homeric country 
life in France Goethe was delighted. All 
the more deeply therefore did he suffer 
when he saw how rudely war dealt with 
the deep affections and strong if simple 
passions of the cottier and the husband- 
man. Wordsworth has told in an affect- 
ing poem of the tears shed by a strong 
man as he bore in his arms for sale the 
lastlamb of his dwindled flock. Goethe 
was an intellectual aristocrat, but his sym- 
pathies with the common folk were deeper 
than those of many who compensated for 
their indifference to the joys and sorrows 
of men by a zeal on behalf of the rights of 
mankind. The German invaders did not 





pillage as they advanced ; they obtained 
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supplies by a convenient and highly moral 
method of compulsory purchase, giving 
bills for the value of what they secured 
upon King Louis XVI., the father of his 
people. Such a piece of imposition 
greatly exasperated the people of the 
towns and villages through which they 
passed, 


I myself [Goethe writes] witnessed a scene 
which I remember as a most tragic one. 
Several shepherds, who had succeeded in 
uniting their flocks, in order to conceal them 
for satety in the forests, or other secluded 
places, were seized by some active patrols 
and brought to the army, and found them- 
selves at first well received and kindly treated. 
They were questioned as to the several own- 
ers; the flocks were separated and counted. 
Anxiety and fear, but still not without hope, 
hovered upon the faces of these worthy people. 
But when the proceedings ended in the sharing 
of the flocks among the regiments and com- 
panies, while the papers drawn upon Louis 
XVI. were politely handed to the proprietors, 
and their woolly favorites were slaughtered at 
their feet by the impatient and hungry soldiers, 
I confess that my cyes and spirit have seldom 
witnessed a more cruel spectacle or more pro- 
found manly grief in all its gradations. The 
Greek tragedies alone have anything so purely, 
deeply pathetic. 


With which scene may be compared for 
tragic effect, though of a different kind, 
the march out from Mainz of the con- 
quered French garrison, as described by 
Goethe —first the cclumns of infantry, 
short, black-looking men, dressed in rags 
of all colors, some faces grave and sullen, 
but all resolute, even in defeat; then the 
chasseurs a cheval, their band playing to 
a slow measure the ominous revolutionary 
Te Deum, the Marseillaise: “It was im- 
pressive and fearful, and a solemn sight 
when the troopers drew near, long, lean 
men of somewhat advanced years, whose 
mien accorded well with the melancholy 
music; singly you might have compared 
them to Don Quixote; in a body they 
looked most venerable.” 

The strain of the events told upon Goe- 
the, in spite of his efforts to possess his 
soul in calm. When he visited Pempel- 
fort, almost immediately after the cam- 
paign in France, his kind friends there, 
Jacobi and the members of his household, 
gave him his own “Iphigenia” to read 
aloud to them in the evening. But he 
could not endure this work of calm, ideal 
beauty and unclouded moral feeling. The 


“Edipus at Colonus” was then produced. 
Its lofty sanctity, Goethe declares, was 
hateful to his mind, hardened as it was by 
the events of the late campaign. 


“T could 
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not read a hundred lines of it.” More in 
accord with his mood at this time was that 
famous satirical beast-epic of the Middle 
Ages, “Reynard the Fox.” Here he 
found the animal nature of man—his 
greeds, and lusts, and wiles — of which he 
had himself seen and heard too much, 
represented with a certain cheerful humor. 
The satire mirrors rather the life in 
princely courts than the life of the people ; 
it was in this respect at least a change 
from what had chiefly occupied his mind. 
But in modernizing the narrative Goethe 
could not resist the temptation to insert 
a piece of what he held to be good doc- 
trine for the masses, in a passage not to 
be found in his original (Achter Gesang, v. 
152-160), a passage which dwells on the 
madness of men who, in the pride of their 
self-will, suppose that they can govern or 
rearrange the world. If each man, he 
says, could keep his wife and children in 
order, could hold insolent servants under 
restraint, could quietly be happy with a 
modest competency while fools lavish their 


means, things would improve. But how 
is the world to amend? poet one gives 
himself up to license, and would violently 


compel others to his will, and so we sin 
deeper and deeper into evil. If this 
teaching of Goethe's is only a fragment of 
the entire truth, it is certainly a fragment 
which has important uses at certain times 
and seasons of the nation’s history. 

In the unfinished drama “ Die Aufge- 
regten,” which we might name in English, 
“ Agitators and the Agitated,” and which 
originally bore the title “The Signs of 
the Times ” (Die Zeichen der Zeit), is con- 
tained not indeed a complete confession 
of political faith, but one which more 
nearly approaches completeness than any 
that can be elsewhere found in Goethe’s 
writings for the stage. Here the charac- 
ters are admirably conceived, and the par- 
tisan spirit is conspicuously absent. The 
scene is a German village, whose humbler 
inhabitants have been grievously wronged 
by the selfishness of a deceased lord of 
the soil and the fraud of an unjust steward. 
The grandfather of the present count, who 
is still a child under his mother’s ward- 
ship, sensible of the burdens under which 
the good folk of the village labored, had 
granted them certain generous remissions, 
and a deed to that effect had been drawn 
up, but the document has since disap- 
peared; the copy which exists has no 
legal force, serving only to make known 
to the villagers that their privileges have 
been forfeited. The good count’s imme- 
diate successor —a hard and selfish mas- 
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ter — would make no concessions, and the 
iniquitous dues are still exacted. His 
widow, the countess, fearing to compro- 
mise the rights of her son during his 
minority, has done nothing, although her 
kind heart prompts her to all that is lib- 
eral. But the ideas of 1789 have taken 
wing and have flown across the Rhine. 
The surgeon, Breme von Bremenfeld, a 
worthy man, now well advanced in years, 
but of infinite energy, and much possessed 
with a notion of his own fitness to figure 
on the great political stage, passes the 
long winter evenings at the pastor’s house, 
in reading the journals which contain the 
latest news from Paris, in arguing end- 
lessly, and forming plans for effectively 
asserting the claims of the defrauded 
peasantry. “ What good or ill the French 
Revolution has done I cannot determine,” 
cries his niece, Louise, a maiden of true 
German prudence, who sits up to make 
her uncle’s midnight coffee. “I only 
know that this winter it has knitted sev- 
eral pairs of stockings for me.” 

But the French Revolution, as it ap- 
pears, has in fact done good, and the good 
extends to this province of Germany ; for 
the large-hearted countess has been for a 
time a resident in Paris, has seen many 
things there to sadden her and few to 
make her glad, and has brought back to 
her German home an ardent resolve that 
she at least will add nothing to the accu- 
mulating wrongs of the world. “Since I 
have seen with my own eyes,” she says, 
* how human nature can be oppressed and 
degraded, but not suppressed or anni- 
hilated, 1 have made a firm resolve to ab- 
stain for my part from every act which 
seems to me unjust, and to express my 
opinion aloud with reference to such acts 
in society, at the court, and in the town. 
I will no longer be silent in the presence 
of any injustice, I will tolerate no mean- 
ness under a fine appearance, even though 
I also were to be decried under the hated 
name of a democrat.” And her wise and 
trusted friend the councillor commends 
her resolution. Let her point out the 
faults of her own class in society; we 
can never be quite sure that we are right 
when we Criticise those either of a higher 
or lower station than our own; for which 
reason he, the councillor, being a bour- 
geois and intending to remain one, may 
declare that he recognizes the great im- 
portance of an aristocracy in the State, 
and that he cannot tolerate the bourgeois 
vices — petty jealousies and envies, blind 
hatred of rank nourished by a miserable 
egoism, which pretentiously attacks pre- 
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tensions, and becomes formal in condemn- 
ing formalities ; nor will he ever deny that 
to have descended from illustrious ances- 
tors is a real advantage, no, not if they 
should brand him with the odious name 
of an aristocrat. 

These two, the countess and the coun- 
cillor, represent the temper of moderation 
and good-will in the play, a temper which 
is alike helpful in noble, bourgeois, or 
peasant; and the surgeon’s niece, with 
her practical sense and cheerful disposi- 
tion, makes a third of the group. Minor 
personages present the vices, or the min- 
gled vices and virtues of the several 
classes in society; the young baron, who 
takes thought only of the frivolous pleas- 
ures of an aristocrat without remembering 
that high station has its duties; well ac- 
quainted with the amusement of love in 
idleness, and impertinent in his advances 
to persons of lower rank and another sex 
than his own; the countess’s daughter, 
self-willed, proud, domineering, but ener- 
getic, ardent, and capable of acts of capri- 
cious kindness ; having the good qualities 
and the defects of her caste; it is she 
who, by her prompt and determined action, 
discovers the whereabouts of the con- 
cealed document; and, on the cther side, 
the worthy but not over-wise surgeon 
Breme, who organizes the peasants’ re- 
volt; the clerical tutor to the young count, 
devoured by the discontent and envy of 
the baser Radical; and the rustic folk 
who follow the leadership of the great 
Breme von Bremenfeld, and for whose 
political capacity Goethe had as little re- 
spect as had Shakespeare, though, like 
Shakespeare, he recognizes the fact that 
a good heart may often go with a very 
poorly furnished head. Unhappily, the 
play is a fragment; but though the entire 
fifth act and some earlier scenes are want- 
ing, we possess materials by which we 
can trace the whole of the intended action. 
We have particularly to regret the lack 
of a mirthful scene in which, on the sug- 
gestion of the baron, almost all the dra- 
matis persone were to form themselves 
into a mock National Assembly, each play- 
ing a characteristic part, and humorously 
setting forth the views of rival parties on 
the great events of the day. 

If we have cause to lament that “ Die 
Aufgeregten” is unfinished, much more 
must we lament that only a single play ex- 
ists of the vast trilogy in which Goethe, 
at a later date, designed to embody all his 
maturest views and reflections with refer- 
ence to the French Revolution. “ The 








Natural Daughter,” founded —but with 
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a free hand—on the “ Mémoires histo- 
riques de Stéphanie Louise de Bourbon- 
Conti,” is but the exposition of the great 
theme, and unfortunately Goethe’s memo- 
randa with reference to the scheme of the 
later plays are so slight, that in many 
places they leave ample room for the rival 
conjectures of contending critics. The 
play which we possess presents as the 
background of the intrigue that forms its 
plot a view of monarchy toppling over 
into anarchy. The later plays would have 
exhibited the wild confusion of the time, 
and the creation from chaos of a better 
order. Through all the high-hearted hero- 
ine would have moved as one connected 
with the court through her parentage and 
her devotion to the throne, and at the 
same time connected with the people 
through her union with the worthy repub- 
lican magistrate, who, to save her from 
banishment and the persecution of a 
brother, had given her his loyal affection 
and the name of wife. 

“The Natural Daughter,” in which 
Goethe’s Hellenism tends perhaps in some 
respects to an ideality proper to sculpture 
alone, has been described as marble- 
smooth and marble-cold. The remark of 
Goedeke, that the coldness is more appar- 
ent than real, seems to me to be just. 
But however this may be, there is one 
work of Goethe’s, the happiest offspring 
of his period of Hellenism, which no 
recent critic, unless it be the late M. 
Scherer, has described as cold —that 
most charming of epic-idylls, “ Hermann 
and Dorothea.” Here once again the 
French Revolution, with the invasion of 
Germany by the armies of the republic, 
forms the background. The betrothed of 
Dorothea, her first love, had been drawn 
into the revolutionary maelstrom, and had 
perished in its mad vortex. She herself 
is a fugitive from her home, driven forth 
as an exile by the armies of freedom and 
fraternity. In the book of the poem 
which bears the name of the Muse of 
History, the magistrate tells in vivid 
words of the high hopes inspired by the 
ideas of 1789, and of the melancholy 
blight which had fallen upon those hopes : 


Who will deny that high within him his heart 
was uplifted, 

And that his pulses throbbed with a freer and 
purer emotion, 

When he beheld the sun uprise in his fresh- 
ness and glory; 

When of the Rights of Man he heard as the 
wide world’s possession, 

Heard of Freedom, Equality — glorious names 
and inspiring ? 





But soon the sky was overcast, the rain 
descended, and the floods came. A vile 
crew strove for the mastery, men too base 
to be authors of anything that is good: — 


Murderers one of another, and foul oppressors 
of new-found 

Neighbors and brethren, commanding their 
ravenous hordes o’er the frontier. 


And so this once enthusiastic believer 
in the new gospel of the age has come 
almost to despair of human virtue. 

But the author of the poem of “ Her- 
mann and Dorothea” does not despair. 
The poem is throughout ennobled by the 
presence of goodness, courage, hope, and 
love. Iphigenia, the priestess daughter 
of Agamemnon, is an admirable figure; 
her spirit is one of pure and high devo- 
tion; yet I am not sure that I do not love 
better the daughter of the people, Doro- 
thea, noble in her large simplicity, with 
her strong, sweet German heart, sound to 
the inmost core, as she tends the feeble 
mother and new-born infant, or holds her 
water-jug to Hermann’s lips, or flushes 
with honest indignation at the imagined 
affront to her maiden dignity in the guest- 
chamber of the Golden Lion, or as she 
stands at last by the side of her betrothed 
making his life so full of worth. In the 
background we see the wild storm of the 
Revolution; but here all is blessedness 
and peace. ‘To build up one happy home, 
Goethe would say, after all serves the 
earth better than to discourse infinitely of 
rights of man or to enforce the doctrine 
of fraternity at the point of the bayonet. 
May this better way be the German way! 
Such is the closing aspiration of the poem : 


Thus she spoke, and she placed the rings by 
the side of each other, 

And the bridegroom spoke with a manly ac- 
cent of feeling: 

All the firmer amidst this universal disruption 

Be Dorothea the tie! And thus we will hold 
and continue 

True to each other, and still maintain the 
good that is given us; 

For the man who in wavering times has a 
mind ever wavering, 

Only increases the evil and spreads it wider 
and wider; 

But who firmly stands he moulds the world to 
his posture. 

Not the German’s work should it be, this 
fearful commotion 

Onward to urge, or to reel in his courses this 
way and that way. 

‘*Here we take our stand.’”? Such be our 
word and our action! 


And-thus in the strength and love of 


the German home, Goethe sees the foun- 
dation and the root of German society. 
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In 1807, after the Peace of Tilsit, the 
members of the ducal family, parted for a 
season by the events of the Napoleonic 
war, were reunited, and for the occasion 
was written one of the most admirable of 
Goethe’s later poems, and one which is 
as wise in thought as it is beautiful in ex- 
pression—the “Vorspiel” of that year. 
Germany at this date might almost be de- 
scribed as lyingin ruins. But Goethe did 
not indulge in weak lamentations. He had 
faith that Germany might be built up anew; 
not by doctrinaire abstractions; not by 
beginning with the human race and de- 
scending from it to patriotism, civic virtue, 
domestic loyalty, and individual self-cul- 
ture ; not thus, but by the reverse process : 
by a gradual ascension from the individual 
and the family to the city and to the State, 
and in the end perhaps to universal hu- 
manity; by each man and each woman 
doing the duty that was nearest to him, 
and gradually widening, if possible, the 
sphere of this beneficent activity. It was 
a modest but a sound programme. Do 
not, says Goethe, despise little things. 


For in little things as in the greatest 
Nature ever works, the human spirit 
Works, and each alike is a reflection 

Of that primal Light from highest heaven 
Which invisible all the world illumeth. 


Who then is the true patriot? He, 
answers Goethe, who begins with order- 
ing his own house, who builds up himself 
first, in order that by-and-by, with other 
worthy assistants, he may help to build up 
the commonweal. 


Er ist Patriot, und seine Tugend 

Dringt hervor und bildet [hresgleichen, 
Schliesst sich an die Reihen Gleichgesinnter. 
Jeder fiihlt es, Jeder hat’s erfahren; 

Was dem Einem frommt, das frommet Allen. 


Such is Goethe’s unpretentious, but not 
useless lesson in political wisdom. 


From The Leisure Hour. 
A HOUSE BEAUTIFUL. 


BY MARY E. PALGRAVE. 


First, Peace and Silence all disputes control, 
Then Order plays the soul ; 

And, giving all things their set forms and hours, 
Makes of wild woods sweet walks and bowers. 


Humble Obedience near the door doth stand, 
Expecting a command: 

Than whon, in waiting, nothing seems more slow: 
Nothing more quick, when she doth go, 


Joys oft are there, and griefs as oft as joys: 
But griefs without a noise: 

Yet speak they louder than distempered fears, 
What is so shrill as silent tears? 
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This is Thy house ; with these’ it doth abound ; 

And where these are not found, 

Perhaps Thou com’st sometimes, and for a day, 

But not to make a constant stay. 
GeorGe HERBERT. 

AMONG the minor difficulties of life — 
the little thorns whica beset the daily 
path of conscientious people, and make 
it the prickly progress that it often is —I 
believe none are more harassing than the 
perplexities which arise from the unfortu- 
nate way in which one truth—or one 
aspect of a truth —is insisted on at the 
expense of another. There are —if it is 
not irreverent to say so — fashions in re- 
ligion as well as in more trivial matters ; 
and one day one class of virtues, or one 
aspect of the great foundation-truths of 
our faith, is held up to our imitation, and 
another day their opposites are insisted 
on as of supreme importance ; -till we are 
so perplexed and discouraged that we feel 
as if there were no stable ground at all 
on which to rest our feet. 

If we could realize the fundamental 
harmony that lies at the root of these 
varieties of teaching as clearly as we rec- 
ognize their superficial diversity, our 
perplexities and heartsearchings would 
be far less troublesome than they are. 
We are always wanting to make truths 
meet, instead of realizing that, for this 
life at any rate, they are parallel truths, 
and that their point of contact lies far, far 
ahead of us, away out of sight in the haze 
of eternity. Weare too apt, I think, to 
tear asunder things that were meant to 
run harmoniously side by side, and set 
them up as rival poles of attainment, both 
of which can never be compassed by the 
narrow span of one human soul; one of 
which must be chosen for striving after, 
at the expense of the other. 

Among these divorced truths, as we 
may Call them, there are none which have 
suffered more from the sundering I speak 
of than the two aspects of life which are 
generally classed as the active and the 
contemplative aspects —the Martha and 
the Mary views—the life of work and 
the life of prayer. Between these two 
views of life the pendulum of opinion is 
always on the swing. By one age, or by 
one individual mind in any age, the retired 
life of prayer and contemplation is held 
up as the most excellent way of serving 
God; by another, the life of active work 
is pointed out as the way to Heaven, and 
prayer and meditation may take their 
chance in any odd corners left unoccupied 
by more important pursuits. 

We do not see, as we ought, that these 
are only different sides of one great shield 
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of truth — the truth that we are to serve | 


God with our spirits and souls and bodies ; 
serve him equally with @// our powers. 
They were surely never meant to be set 
up on rival thrones, and the one to be 
taught and inculcated at the expense of 
the other; so that people have come to 
fancy that they could choose either this 
or that manner of serving God; and that 
zeal in the one direction would in some 
undefined way atone for slackness in the 
other. 

There cannot be much doubt which of 
these two views of life is uppermost at 
the present moment, and which is in dan- 
ger of being jostled out of existence ; 
and in this our day of wonderful activity 
and ynwearied work for all sorts of good 
objects, it may be worth while to go aside 
from the multitude for a little while, and 
take a look into the life of a family who, 
in such stormy and restless times as we 
know nothing of, did combine the life of 
work and the life of prayer, as God meant 
them to be combined ; and blended them 
into a stately harmonious whole which it 
is like a good dream to read of. 


Right in the heart of England, where 
the flat green midland landscape stretches 
away to a seemingly infinite distance on 
every side, and the air blows soft and 
languid as if feeling its remoteness from 
the sea, stands a homely brick farmhouse, 
and near it a little stone-fronted, gable- 
roofed chapel, knee-deep in grass, and 
backed by a grove of elms and aspens — 
the Little Gidding of the present day. 
You turn aside to find it off the great 
north road, which runs like a yellow- 
white ribbon between the fields in an 
almost straight line from London to York, 
and see the buildings across a green close 
or meadow, fringed with trees which may- 
be the Farrars planted there. It is not 
fine or striking country, this round Little 
Gidding, scarcely even to be called pretty ; 
but there is a sense of boundless freedom 
and elbow-room about it, with its vague 
green distances melting into the sky with- 
out any sharply defined horizon, and its 
absence of startling features of any kind, 
which have a charm and a peace of their 
own. London and all great cities and 
bustling life and throngs of men seem in- 
definitely remote ; one feels this serene 
sober midland landscape to be, somehow, 
the fittest setting for that calm, monoto- 
nous, yet rich and fruitful family life 
which was lived out in its green frame- 
work of woods and pastures some two 
hundred and fifty years ago. 
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No doubt they made their blunders, 
these Ferrars and Colletts. It may be that 
the whole scheme of their establishment 
at Gidding was founded on a mistaken 
view of life, and of the part which religion 
was meant to play in life. But there are 
some mistakes of the children of light 
which one would rather have made than 
have shared in the wisest performances of 
the children of this world; and the ray 
which shone forth from Little Gidding 
was, beyond all doubt, a beam of the Sun 
of Righteousness, through however fanci- 
fula medium it may have passed on its 
way out into the world. 

Of the large and roomy mansion which 
Nicholas Ferrar built — using, in part, the 
remains of a “crazy and ruinous house” 
which he found standing on the estate 
when he first came to it in 1625—no 
trace remains ; unless a slight undulation, 
like a green billow, on the surface of the 
field close to the farmhouse may be sup- 
posed to mark its site. It probably fell 
into ruins after the devastation of the 
place by the Puritans; and has vanished, 
like other famous houses which were dig- 
nitied and beautifui nurseries of English 
home life before that destructive time. 

Neither is the chapel, as it now stands, 
the same in actual fact as the one where 
the Ferrars worshipped ; though there is 
much more remaining here than in the 
case of the house. It is a little oblong 
brick building, only fifty-eight feet in 
length, with a west front of dressed stone 
(date 1714), in an odd debased classical 
style which yet has a certain picturesque- 
ness. Within, it has been fitted up by 
the present lord of the manor — “the 
second restorer of Gidding ”— with oak 
panelling and stalls facing north and 
south like a college chapel; and in the 
small, dimly lighted chancel stands the 
communion table, under a somewhat star- 
ing window whick can hardly date from 
the time of Nicholas Ferrar. 

Although the chief part of the furniture 
of the chapel, and perhaps much of the 
actual building itself, must be reckoned 
as modern; still there are relics enough 
remaining of the founders to give some 
satisfaction to the minds of pilgrims who 
visit the spot. The tall, elegant brass 
font, more like a great brazen cup than 
anything else, with a long, slender stem 
and wrought cover, was put there by the 
Ferrars ; and so was the brass eagle, only 
it originally had silver claws, which dis- 
appeared when the Puritans laid hands 
on it and flung it into the stream near by. 
The cedar communion table, with its silk 
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carpet, and the brass tablets over it bear- 
ing the Creed and Ten Commandments, 
are the original ones given by the Fer- 
rars; and a piece of the communion plate 
has an inscription on it, setting forth that 
it was the gift of Nicholas Ferrar’s faith- 
ful friend, Sir Edwin Sandys. 

The most interesting of all the Ferrar 
relics, however, stands outside the chapel, 
in the middle of the flagged path leading 
to the west door. Itisa plain altar-tomb 
of brick, with a stone slab for its top, 
bearing no inscription whatever. Under 
it lies the dust of Nicholas Ferrar, the 
founder and sovereign spirit of the little 
community. It was his dying wish to be 
laid in that spot, as recorded in the life of 
him written by his brother. “Some three 
days before his (N. F.) death, lying in his 
bed, about eight o’clock in the morning, 
he called his brother John Ferrar, his 
sister Collett, and all his nieces to him, 
saying, ‘ Brother, I would have you go to 
the church, and at the west end, at the 
door, where we go into the church, I 
would have you measure from the half- 
pace, when we go into the church, of 
stone that you tread upon seven foot to 
the westward, and at the end of that 
seven foot there let my grave be made.’ 
His brother looking very sadly upon him, 
with his eyes full of tears (and so all the 
standers-by did), he went on, saying, 
‘ Brother, that first place of the length of 
seven foot I leave for your own burying- 
place, you are my elder; God, I hope, 
will let you there take up your resting- 
place till we all rise again in joy.’” (Life, 
p- 53+) That was in 1637. When, twenty 
years later, having lived through all the 
storms of the Civil War and seen the 
break-up of Little Gidding, John Ferrar 
died, his body was laid under the flags of 
the churchway path, in the “seven foot” 
left him by his brother. A brass plate 
marked his grave; but it is now nailed 
up, with the other family brasses, inside 
the chapel. 





Nicholas Ferrar was the third son of a 
wealthy London merchant. His parents 
had seven children, but of these only 
three, the founder of Little Gidding, his 
elder brother John, and Susanna, after- 
wards Mrs. Collett, played an important 
part in the life we are describing. Su- 


sanna was eleven or twelve years older 
than her famous brother, and was married 
to Mr. John Collett while Nicholas Ferrar 
was still quite a child; so that her large 
family of eight sons and eight daughters 
were beginning to grow up before their 
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uncle had more than reached manhood, 
The home of the Colletts, till they were 
transplanted to Little Gidding, was at the 
village of Bourne, a few miles from Cam- 
bridge ; and visits to his sister in her 
country home formed a frequent rest and 
diversion to Nicholas Ferrar, when a stu- 
dent at Clare Hall. 

Little Gidding—also within a day’s 
journey, though a longer one, of Cam- 
bridge — was a “lordship” or manor in 
Huntingdonshire, which Mrs. Ferrar, the 
mother of Nicholas, had chanced to pur- 
chase about a year before the family first 
settled there. Huntingdonshire — that 
part of it especially —is a sparsely pop- 
ulated, little-frequented part of England 
even now; but in the age when fate led 
the steps of the Ferrars thitherward, 
Little Gidding was “so obscure a village 
it scarce had any name in our most accu- 
rate maps.” There was “no house in the 
parish, but only the manor house and a 
cottage for the shepherds, who, together 
with their dogs, were very sufficient man- 
agers of the whole estate, which lay in 
pasture.” (Jebb’s Life of Ferrar, p. 220.) 

The external impetus which drove the 
Ferrar family to Gidding is not far to 
seek. It was a visitation of the plague, 
which ravaged London in the year 1625, 
and of which five thousand people are 
said to have died in one week. But the 
inward motive power which made so many 
separate individuals, of such diverse ages 
and characters, so completely of one 
mind as to the manner in which they 
could best serve God, and identified the 
life of the private family with that of the 
religious community in such a remarkable 
way, is not quite so easy to discover. 
One’s first inclination, no doubt, would be 
to ascribe it all to the influence which the 
character of Nicholas Ferrar, with its 
strength of will, purity of aim, and intense 
fervor of devotion, exercised on those 
around him. But although the first idea 
of going apart from the world, to lead a 
life of prayer and good works, did appar- 
ently originate with the devout ex-member 
of Parliament and man of the world, still 
the accomplishment of it was at least as 
much the work of his mother; and one 
cannot but fancy that the source of an in- 
fluence which was strong enough to draw 
Susanna Collett and her husband and 
children from their pleasant home in Cam- 
bridgeshire, and fill them all with the 
same spirit that animated the rest of the 
household, must be sought for at least as 
much in the character of the mother as in 





that of the son. 
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It is evident that, both inwardly and out- 
wardly, “the old gentlewoman ” — a com- 
mon title for Mrs. Ferrar in the “ Lives” 
of her son—was a remarkable person, 
and one who left a vivid impression on 
the minds of those who came in contact 
with her. One Mr. Edward Lenton, who 
paid a visit of curiosity to Little Gidding 
and has left us a memorial of his visit in 
a vivacious and amusing letter, happily 
still extant, describes Mrs. Mary Ferrar, 
with great respectfulness, as a “tall, 
straight, clear-complexioned, grave ma- 
tron of eighty years of age; ” and all the 
incidental notices of her which we meet 
with in the “ Lives ” of her famous son 
show her as a dignified, loving, enthusias- 
tically religious woman, whose pure, strict 
outward life was the counterpart of the 
pure, noble soul within. 

We see her, on her first arrival at Gid- 
ding, refusing to enter the house till she 
had visited the church, kneeling there 
weeping amid the litter and f¥th with 
which the neglected place was filled, and 
then sending for all the workmen who 
were busy repairing the manor house and 
making it fit for her habitation, and order- 
ing them “to fling out all the hay at the 
church windows, and to cleanse it as well 
as they could for the present. She was 
obeyed, and she saw all this done before 
she would stir or set her foot in the 
house.” 

We see her, with her daughter and 
granddaughters, toiling to repair and 
beautify the church, putting in the brass 
font and eagle lectern, which still remain ; 
adorning the comunion table with “ car- 
pets of blue silk embroidered with gold,” 
blue “ taffety ” cushions on the benches, 
“and all the rest was suitable and very 
noble.” Wesee her rising at five, sum- 
mer and winter alike, to take her part in 
the household prayers and praises ; walk- 
ing daily to church on the arm of her son ; 
sitting in her chair in the manor-house 
parlor, entertaining the guests, or presid- 
ing over the employments of her grand- 
daughters and the amusements of the 
children who were too young to attend 
school in the “dis-pigeoned dove-house ” 
near by. We see her standing at the head 
of the table presiding over the Sunday 
dinner, not thinking herself—in the 
quaint words of Dr. Jebb —“‘ too good to 
follow our Saviour’s example of girding 
himself and serving his disciples; for 
oftentimes she set the first dish upon the 
table with her own hands.” We see her 
blessing her children and grandchildren 
as they kneel before her morning and 





evening, and in all things we find her truly 
such “a pattern of piety, benevolence, and 
charity” as one would expect the mother 
of such a son to be. 

Nicholas Ferrar appears to have been 
himself the architect and designer of the 
—_ and spacious dwelling which pres- 
ently rose upon the ruins of the “old crazy 
house” near the chapel. It had need to 
be a roomy abode, for the household was 
a large one. Besides old Mrs. Ferrar and 
her two sons, and the elder one’s family 
of two sons and two daughters, there were 
John and Susanna Collett and their four- 
teen or fifteen children, a modest propor- 
tion of maidservants, three schoolmasters, 
who were employed to teach the children 
of the house and of the neighborhood, 
and a little flock of “ poor alms-widows,” 
who were iodged and cared for under this 
hospitable roof. Also, as time went on, 
various orphaned children belonging to 
other members of the family, and a young 
cousin, whose father “ could nowhere else 
procure him so sound a training,” were 
added to the establishment. 

A curious rambling collection of rooms, 
little and big, the manor house must have 
been, for apparently it was considered fit- 
ting by its founder that each one of his 
nieces and female relations, “ according to 
their ages and conditions,” should be pro- 
vided with a separate bed-chamber or 
“closet,” to be her private sanctum and 
place of retirement. Then there was the 
‘“‘great dining-room,” where the famil 
meals were partaken of in plain but well- 
ordered fashion, to the accompaniment of 
reading aloud; and a certain “great 
chamber,” which was “handsomely fur- 
nished with a fair suit of hangings,” and 
had a grand blazing fire in cold weather, 
and “a great large compass (qu. bay ?) 
window” looking over the garden to the 
church. This room seems in some meas- 
ure to have answered the purpose of a 
private chapel, for in it stood the “ pair of 
organs ” to which the frequent hymns 
were sung, and here the hourly psalms 
were recited by a certain number of the 
young people, each “watch taking their 
appointed turn.” Besides these living- 
rooms of the family there was another, “a 
long, fair, spacious room,” which they 
called the Concordance Chamber. This 
was the workshop of the ladies of Gidding, 
whence they sent out into the world those 
famous harmonies of the Gospels and of 
the Books of Kings and Chronicles which 
were the pride of Little Gidding to pro- 
duce, and the delight of kings and nobles 
to possess. 
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The manor house stood in a garden, in 
which were flower-borders and “walks of 
pleasure,” designed for the enjoyment of 
the family, and also beds full of the herbs 
and plants from which the skilful virgins 
compounded ointments and balsams and 
“cordial waters ” for the use of their poor 
neighbors when they were sick; and at 
the end of the garden, “ some forty paces ” 
from the house, rose the chapel, with its 
steeple bearing three dials on its northern, 
southern, and western sides, “all of them 
large and fairly painted in colors, with 
suitable mottoes on them.” Beyond this 
little oasis of life stretched on all sides a 
quiet, solitary, pastoral landscape, with 
roads so bad as to be at times reckoned 
impassable (notably so on one occasion, 
when Queen Henrietta Maria, having 
heard of the fame of Little Gidding, and 
being anxious to see it with her own eyes, 
proposed to pay a visit to Mrs. Ferrar, but 
was absolutely prevented from coming by 
the appalling condition of the cross-coun- 
try roads), and with neighbors of the few- 
est and poorest. 


Such were the surroundings of the life 
of this very remarkable family. Among 
the individuals who composed it, the most 
important members, next to old Mrs. Fer- 
rar and her son Nicholas, were the seven 
daughters of Susanna Collett,* the “ vir- 
gins of Gidding,” the “ Arminian nuns” 
against whom so many shafts of spite and 
calumny were winged in vain. And as, in 
every group of girls, there is sure to be 
some leading spirit who, by her special 
gifts, stands forth as ruler of the rest, so 
among these seven young women the eld- 
est, Mary Collett, appears as the acknowl- 
edged queen and “foremost of them ali.” 
She and another sister, Anna, had from 
the first, it seems, resolved to lead single 
lives, specially devoted to the worship and 
service of God, and no doubt the promi- 
nent place in the community which she 
held was part of the royal prerogative be- 
longing by nature to one who leads a strict 
and self-denying life, as well as due to the 
natural gifts which she possessed. 

It was one of the quaint devices of this 
family to give each other characteristic 
titles, under which —on state occasions, 
at any rate— they were wont to speak of 
and to each other. Thus John Ferrar’s 
title was the Guardian, Mrs. Collett’s the 
Moderator, one daughter was the Patient, 
another the Affectionate, a third the Sub- 


* We read that Mrs. Collett had e#gh¢ daughters, 
but it appears that only seven of them came to live at 
Gidding. 
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miss, a fourth the Cheerful. Mary Col- 
lett’s title was the Chief, and chief she 
afterwards became, in fact as well as in 
name, for, on the resignation — owing to 
age —of old Mrs. Ferrar, she was chosen 
to be mother of the “religious academy,” 
passing over Susanna Collett, whom one 
would naturally have expected to find suc- 
ceeding to the office on the retirement of 
the original foundress. 

Quite contrary to the assertions of their 
defamers, who would have it that the whole 
company of young women were vowed 
and veiled nuns, the other five Miss Col- 
letts were all destined to be eventually 
“‘matched unto the clergy,” and with a 
view to this were most carefully trained in 
all domestic lore and accomplishments — 
each of them acting as housekeeper for a 
month in rotation, and being taught to 
keep accounts on a system that would re- 
joice the heart of the best of bookkeepers. 
They did, in point of fact, all marry. 

Bunyan’s “grave and beautiful damsel 
named Discretion” might have been the 
sister of these seven happy, busy daugh- 
ters, as they are described in the lives of 
Nicholas Ferrar. Wecanalmost see them 
going cheerfully yet soberly about the 
house, clad in their gowns of * black stuff, 
all of one grave fashion always the same, 
with comely veils on their heads;” now 
dressing the wounds or ministering to the 
ailments of the poor, who flocked to Gid- 
ding, when in sickness or distress, from 
all the country round; now gathering in 
their appointed order in the great cham- 
ber for the short service of psalms and 
hymns and prayers with which each hour 
was piously begun; now busy over their 
needlework or singing, or “ exercising 
their humility and diligence in gilding and 
binding of books,” under the superintend- 
ence of the old grandmother, who sat “ in- 
specting her daughters and grandchildren 
as they sat at their books or other good 
employments in great silence, or at least 
avoiding all vain talking and jesting that 
was not convenient.” (Jebb’s Life, p. 243.) 


It was part of Nicholas Ferrar’s wisdom 
to be well aware that no foe to the peace 
and happiness of his little community was 
so much to be dreaded as idleness. His 
theory for his own life was a frequent 
change of employment, an often “ shifting 
of the scenes,” so that each hour should 
have its own allotted occupation ; and this 
plan he pursued with his household also. 
“Each hour,” writes John Ferrar, “had 





commonly some employment or other for 
| them; the making the Concordance, their 
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singing, their playing on their instruments, 
their writing, ciphering, and so never idle.” 
“Their business,” writes Hacket, in his 
life of their diocesan and staunch friend, 
Williams, Bishop of Lincoln, “ was, either 
they were at prayer, or at work; nothing 
came between; the devil had the less 
power to tempt them ; that he never found 
them idle.” 

It must not, on this account, be sup- 
posed that they had no pastimes; their 
founder had too much common sense min- 
gled with his enthusiasm not to recognize 
that “the bow might not stand bent con- 
tinually.” The young people had their 
“gardens and walks of pleasure,” and 
“places for running and vaulting and 
shooting at butts with bows and arrows.” 
At Christmas time, in place of the rude 
and boisterous sports and revels which 
were the fashionable way of keeping fes- 
tival in those days, the young people of 
Gidding had certain “innocent and prof- 
itable entertainments and recreations,” 
devised for them by the master of the 
house, in the form of stories and dialogues, 
to be partly acted, partly recited, inter- 
mixed with hymns, accompanied by the 
violand organ. These exercises were all, 
it is needless to say, of aserious and moral 
turn; the dialogues were fitted with “ for- 
cible applications” to the particular cir- 
cumstances of the performers; and very 
dull work we should probably have thought 
them. But to the quiet, unsophisticated 
minds of the “maiden sisters” they af- 
forded the highest delight; and the even- 
ings when these diversions were to take 
place were looked forward to with the 
keenest of pleasure; not only by the Col- 
letts themselves, it appears, but by any 
guests they might happen to have staying 
in the house. 


The guidance of the evening’s exercise 
was committed to the different sisters in 
turn; the one to whose lot it fell having 
to sing the hymn and open the discourse 
with an appropriate story, gathered from 
history or biography. The substance of 
these stories, it seems, was supplied by 
Nicholas Ferrar, but they had to be re- 
peated in the performers’ own words. 
Some of the young ladies appear to have 
been troubled with shyness and diffidence, 
and required leave to read their stories — 
on the first attempt, at any rate — instead 
of reciting them from memory ; but Mary 
Collett, the Chief, seems to have had a 
ready tongue, and a nimble mother-wit to 
guide it. Her little opening speech, in 


one of the “colloquies,” is very attractive 
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in its refined simplicity. “For stories,” 
says the Chief, “which you so long after, 
my resolution is, if you continue me in 
the place (z.¢., of mistress of the Christmas 
ceremonies), to make them serve for 
Christmas cheer. You may cashier me, 
if you please; but if you hold me in, you 
must give me leave to govern as belongs 
to my profession. It must be a very 
sober table which a virgin sits at the head 
of; and they must be simple cates which 
are of her providing.” 


Nor was society wanting at Little Gid- 
ding. The family kept up “a fair corre- 
spondence with their neighbors and the 
gentlemen of the county,” occasionally 
visiting them at their houses, but more 
often entertaining them under their own 
roof. As the fame of Nicholas Ferrar and 
his “ religious academy ” increased, many 
were the visitors who turned aside off the 
north road to visit the lonely Hunting- 
donshire manor house; to talk with the 
wise, kindly master of the house and his 
stately old mother ; to witness the services 
in the beautiful chapel ; and to behold as 
much as they were allowed to do of the 
quiet, holy life led within those walls. So 
many were the guests who came, that the 
Ferrars were obliged to make it their rule 
not to invite visitors to meals or to stay 
the night, “unless their intimate acquaint- 
ance, or in cases of necessity and charity.” 
But so great was the general curiosity to 
behold “this wonderful person and the 
orders of his family,” that absurdly elabo- 
rate devices were resorted to in order to 
geta footing within the manor house. We 
read of “men of birth and fortune ” send- 
ing “their servants into the neighboring 
villages to wait them there next morning ; 
whilst themselves strayed all alone in tae 
dark to Gidding, pretending they lost their 
way, and entreating a night’s lodging.” 
(Jebb, p. 248.) Such sham wayfarers were 
treated better than they deserved, for we 
read that they were hospitably received 
by the kind inhabitants, and “ quickly 
set down to an extemporary supper, such 
as their oven supplied, of warm baked 
meats, of which they were seldom unpro- 
vided.” 

The most distinguished of all these in- 
quisitive guests was King Charles I., who 
came to Gidding in 1642, on his way from 
London to York, after his ill-judged at- 
tempt to arrest the five members had 
brought the gathering political storm to a 
crisis. He came one morning, attended 
by the Prince of Wales, the Duke of Len- 
nox, and some other nobles. John Ferrar 
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gives a detailed account of the royal visit, 
in an appendix to his life of his brother, 
telling how the king visited the chapel 
and the house, and inspected a large and 
splendid book, bound in purple velvet, 
stamped and gilded and adorned within 
with “a stately garnish of pictures,” which 
was then being made for the Prince of 
Wales by the industrious workwomen of 
Gidding. It was probably a Concordance 
or Harmony of the Gospels, such as they 
manufactured with marvellous pains and 
skill, the text being given in parallel col- 
umns, cut out often line by line, pasted on 
the blank leaves, and rolled under such 
powerful presses that the pages had the 
effect of being one uniform sheet. 

The account of the king’s leave-taking, 
read in the light of subsequent events, 
has a ring of unconscious pathos about it. 
“ While the king was walking and talking 
and commending the fine and pleasant 
situation of the house upon a little hill, 
which it stood upon, to divers about him, 
saying, ‘ Gidding is a happy place in many 
respects; I am glad I have seen it,’ the 
young lords had gone into the buttery, 
and there found apple-pies and cheese- 
cakes, and came out with pieces in their 
hands into the parlor, to the prince, and 
merrily said, ‘Sir, will your Highness 
taste? Itis as good apple-pie as ever we 
eat.’ The prince laughed heartily at them ; 
so wine was brought. The king came in, 
saying, ‘It grows late; the sun is going 
down; we must away.’ So their horses 
were brought to the door. The king 
mounting, those of the family, men and 
women, all kneeled down, and heartily 
prayed God to bless and defend him from 
his enemies, and give him a long and 
happy reign. He, lifting up his hand to 
his hat, replied, ‘ Pray, pray for my speedy 
and safe return again.’ So the prince also 
took horse, and away they went... . And 
this is what then happened at the pre- 
senting of this book, which ever since 
hath been preserved at Gidding, and at- 
tends the happy hour to be delivered into 
the right owner’s hand; which God Al- 
mighty grant in his due time! Amen, 
Amen, Amen.” (Life, p. 154.) 


The most unique and peculiar feature, 
perhaps, of the life of this modest com- 
munity, and the one which most excited 
the ill-will of malevolent gossips, was the 
curious system of “ watch-nights,” inau- 
gurated by Nicholas Ferrar as a special 
thank-offering to be continually made, by 
him and his, to God, in remembrance of 
“the extraordinary favor and blessings of 
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God to his family,” for which he reckoned 
that extraordinary thanks were due. The 
account of these vigils is best told in the 
quaint, simple language of John Ferrar. 
The founder, having meditated long upon 
his devout scheme, and conferred upon it 
with several “religious, grave, learned 
divines,” and notably with “his most en- 
tire friend and brother,” Mr. George Her- 
bert, laid his plan before his family, taking 
care that it should be obligatory on none 
of them, and thxt “none should be en- 
forced, or the less well thought of, that did 
only not like of it, or would not be ready 
to take a part in it. So he found those 
that did desire to be partners in the ac- 
tion. It was that every night two at least 
should take their turns to watch one night 
in the seven, and should begin it at nine 
at night, and so continue till one in the 
morning. It was tobe performed in their 
several apartments and oratories appointed 
for the same; the womankind had theirs 
at one side of the house, the men on the 
other side, a great way asunder each from 
the other; and the daughters had for 
their companion one of their sisters, or 
sometimes a maidservant, whose desire it 
was then to watch (for you are to know 
that most of the maids could read and say 
psalms without book). And the men that 
were actors had one of the boys at the 
least, if not two, that would also readily 
desire and strive who should watch, and 
they could say all the psalms without book 
readily. And the organs were so placed 
and tuned so low as that those that 
watched might, if they would, at some 
times sing and play to them, and yet no 
disturbance to any of the family in the 
house; but this was not usually every 
night done, only now and then. Now this 
was their occupation during their watch, 


and what determined the length of it: 


that they two that watched should care- 
fully and distinctly say all David’s psalms 
over in those four hours’ time, from nine 
to one o’clock, they having both a glass 
and the clocks to let them know how the 
night passed away. One of the watchers 
said one verse of a psalm, and the other 
the other verse, interchangeably, by way 
of responsal. They performed it on their 
knees all the time, except at some spaces 
of time and intermission which they used 
when they, in winter, went to the fire to 
warm themselves, when extreme weather 
was. For in their rooms near them they 
had fires all night, and were otherwise 
provided that they took no cold to endan- 
ger their health, of which Nicholas Ferrar 
in all things was most careful. .. . Their 
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watch ended, they came and knocked at 
Nicholas Ferrar’s door, bidding him good- 
morrow, leaving him a candle lighted at 
his door, who soon rose up and then went 
into his own study. This was that con- 
stant hour he always rose up at, to go to 
prayer and meditation, when it was not 
his own turn to watch.” * 

In the summer time, John Ferrar tells 
us, it was his brother’s usual custom to 
keep his vigil in the church; and one of 
such watch-nights is the scene described 
in a certain famous romance, ¢ to which, 
more than to any other source, is owing a 
present-day revival of interest in Little 
Gidding and the holy lives once lived 
there. 


For a few pleasant, tranquil years this 
peaceful “ academy ” flourished ; and then 
the rude hand of civil strife found it out, 
and at its touch the whole creation van- 
ished like a dream. The manor house 
was ransacked ; the chapel despoiled, and 
its fittings thrown into the neighboring 
stream; and such of the “daughters of 
Gidding” as still remained unmarried 
and under the old roof were scattered to 
the winds. As old Hacket — their sworn 
admirer and apologist — says : “ It was out 
of season to confine themselves to holy 
rest, when civil dissensions began to 
flame, and there was no rest in the land. 
. . . Religion and loyalty were such eye- 
sores, that all the Ferrars fled away, and 
dispersed, and took joyfully the despoil- 
ing of their goods. All that they had 
restored to the Church, all that they had 
bestowed upon sacred comeliness, all that 
they had gathered for their own liveli- 
hood, and for alms, was seized upon as a 
lawful prey, taken from superstitious per- 
sons.” (Hacket’s Life of Williams, ii. 53.) 

The voice of prayer and praise ceased 
to go up from Little Gidding; and the in- 
tercessions for the king, which he had 
asked of the household at parting, and 
“wherein they never failed him at the 
public offices in their little chapel, tiil by 
the fury of the oppressor they were driven 
away,” were no longer offered before its 
altar. Thanks to the care and piety of 
the present lord of the manor, the fittings 
have been restored and replaced; the 
“little chapel” is once more a seemly 
house of God; and the liturgy which 
Nicholas Ferrar loved so well, and used 
so constantly, is again to be heard there 
on Sunday afternoons. 


* Ferrar’s Life, p. 45. 
t John Inglesant. 





But the family to whom it seemed in- 
deed the gate of Heaven have vanished 
long ago, as entirely as the house which 
sheltered them. Only the dead Ferrars 
and Colletts keep watch from their tran- 
quil graves, under the deep grass and 
the moss-grown flags. Yet, as we stand by 
the low wooden paling that separates the 
green churchyard from the green closes 
all around, and look up at the grey front 
of the chapel, and the low west door, and 
the mossy slab before it marking the 
grave of Nicholas Ferrar, we feel that the 
clear, deep, harmonious stream of life — 
bright with prayer and praises and spark- 
ling with deeds of charity — which once 
flowed on so serenely in that quiet spot, 
cannot have been lived in vain; cannot 
have passed away and left no result be- 
hind it. 

We may say, perhaps—and truly — 
that these people were fanciful in their 
religion ; that there was a dash of eclecti- 
cism about the life they chose, and a cer- 
tain luxuriousness about their way of 
serving God, which it would not be well 
for us to imitate. But whatever errors in 
judgment may have been theirs, we feel 
that what a contemporary says of them 
had truth in it: “ The whole land was the 
better for their sanctity. They fasted, 
that famine might not be inflicted on our 
gluttony. They abridged themselves of 
all pleasures, that vengeance might not 
come down upon the voluptuousness of 
this riotous age. They kept their vigils 
all night, that the day of the Lord might 
not come upon us, like a thief unawares, 
that sleep in security. The whole world 
was the better for ‘their contempt of the 
world.” 

They had learnt the blessed secret of 
how to blend together the life of work and 
the life of prayer, giving to each, day by 
day, its own due portion. Prayer did not 


hold them back from works of love, 
Nor works of love from prayer. 


May we, in our day, learn that secret 
too; that the length and the breadth and 
the height of our Christian life may be- 
equal. 





From Temple Bar. 
CHARLES KIRKPATRICK SHARPE. 


WE read the other day a charming anec- 
dote of Voltaire, who was very prejudiced 
against the prophet Habakkuk, and attrib- 
uted to him sentiments which are not to 
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be found in the Bible. When this was 
pointed out to Voltaire, he answered, 
“C'est égal. Habakkuk était capable de 
tout.” We think the readers of the won- 
drous correspondence of the Scottish Hor- 
ace Walpole will agree with us in opinion 
that he was capable de tout. The let- 
ters are filled with the raciest anecdotes 
about strange men and stranger women. 
Some of them are more than racy, and we 
do not know how to describe them. Lady 
Willoughby de Eresby, the daughter of 
Lord Perth, told Mr. Sharpe a curious 
anecdote about Rob Roy, who became a 
Roman Catholic in order to please the 
Perth family. He went to an old priest of 
the name of Drummond, and made his 
confession.. Afterwards he said to a cro- 
nie, “1 think I gart the carl sweat;” we 
think some of the stories related by Mr. 
Sharpe will put the reader in a similar 
state of deliquescence. “Strange that a 
man should be curious after scandal of 
centuries old,” writes Sir Walter Scott of 
Mr. Sharpe. He revelled in an ancient 
scandal, but he loved it fresh and fresh, 
adds Sir Walter, and, being very much a 
fashionable man, he is always master of 
the reigning report. Sir Walter Scott 
thought that “C. K. S., with his oddities, 
tastes, satire, and high aristocratic feeling, 
resembled Horace Walpole, perhaps in 
person, also in a general way. His draw- 
ings were much admired.” The etchings 
which adorn the book will be much appre- 
ciated, especially that one which repre- 
sents Queen Elizabeth dancing high and 
disposedly, not to show how superior her 
saltatory performances were to those of 
the unfortunate Queen Mary of Scotland, 
but curvetting in her old age in order to 
delude the ambassador of James the Sixth 
into a belief that his master need not hurry 
his preparations for a southern journey. 
Mr. Kirkpatrick Sharpe, the son of 
Charles Sharpe of Hoddan Castle in Dum- 
friesshire, was very proud of his pedigree, 
particularly his descent from the royal 
house of Stewart. There has been a dis- 
pute lately whether the name ought to be 
written Stewart or Stuart; Mr. Sharpe, 
the highest authority on such a question, 
invariably writes it Stewart. He was sent 
to Christ Church, Oxford, for his educa- 
tion, being intended for the Church (what 
a very queer parson he would have made !). 
His companions at Oxford were chiefly of 
the “tufted set;” his great friend was 
Lord Gower, the son of the Marquis of 
Stafford, who married the Countess of 
Sutherland, afterwards the duchess-count- 
ess, “that very great lady,” as Mr. Rogers 
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always called her. The duchess became 
one of Mr. Sharpe’s constant correspon- 
dents. 

Whilst at Oxford, Sharpe went to Lon- 
don, and gives a graphic description of 
Lord Melville’s trial : — 


I went three days ago to Lord Melville’s 
trial. The first was taken up, as the news- 
papers would tell you, by Whitbread’s speech, 
who declaimed in a velvet coat, a bag, and 
lace ruffles. You would have laughed had 
you seen the sedulous care with which his 
friends gave him dips of wine-and-water to wet 
his whistle, and clouts for his mouth and nose. 
I thought his speech very clear, but in mis- 
erable bad taste; and so abusive, that Lord 
Melville smiled very frequently. That mon- 
ster Fox was there, covered with a grey cloak 
—in which, I suppose, Mrs. Armstead for- 
merly walked the streets —his sallow cheeks 
hanging down to his paunch, and his scowling 
eyes turned sometimes on Mr. Whitbread, 
sometimes on the rows of pretty peeresses 
who sat eating sandwiches from silk indis- 
pensables, and putting themselves in proper 
attitudes to astonish the representatives of the 
Commons of England occupying the opposite 
benches. Lord Melville will certainly get 
clear, and be made quite a saint of by his own 
party. 

One of the first efforts of Mr. Sharpe in 
etching was a cruel caricature of Madame 
de Staél, with the motto, — 


Corinne se consume en efforts superflus, 
La vertu n’en veut pas, le vice n’en veut plus. 


No description save her own, writes the 
able editor, could do justice to the fidelity 
of the satire, which is said to have inflicted 
the keenest wound the incarnation of fe- 
male vanity ever received. 


Madame de Staél (1813) was one of the most 
singular-looking foreign monsters that I ever 
beheld. Her face was that of a blackamoor 
attempted to be washed white. She wore a 
wig like a bunch of withered heather, and over 
that a turban which looked as if it had been 
put on in the dark; a short neck, and shoul- 
ders rising so much behind that they almost 
amounted toa hump. With this ugliness, all 
the airs of a beauty — forever tormenting her 
shawl into new draperies, and distorting her 
fingers as you see them in the ridiculous 
French portraits by Mignard and his follow- 
ers. As to her conversation—to people who 
like long rhapsodies, scarcely intelligible, the 
theme chosen by the speaker, I dare say it 
was charming: for my own part, I had the 
bad taste not to be able to endure either her 
writings or discourses. I believe posterity 
will be of my mind as to the former; of the 
latter it cannot judge. 


This description of Madame de Staél’s 
When 


conversation is eminently unfair. 
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Madame de Staél went to Bowood with 
Sir James Mackintosh, Lord Lansdowne 
declared that ie had never heard conver- 
sation before. 

Kirkpatrick Sharpe was, he tells us, an 
ingrained Jacobite. It is curious that the 
“Stuart Exhibition has demonstrated, 
that there is still a Jacobite party in this 
country.” There were to be seen there 
believers in the divine right of James the 
Third, Charles the Third, and Henry the 
Ninth, and it is related that some of the 
fanatics were heard talking of the queen 
as a mere German princess. A few 
months ago, a granddaughter of Flora 
Macdonald died at Bath, and in the obit- 
uary notice it was stated, “she died a 
Jacobite.” Mr. Sharpe was a great ad- 
mirer of Flora Macdonald; but his favor- 
ite heroine was Lady Mackintosh, who 
raised the clan against her husband, 
routed, with the help of a blacksmith, 
Lord Loudon’s forces, and rode at the head 
of the Highland army with Bonnie Prince 
Charlie. 


And, now I am on this subject, pray tell me 
in your next whether the famous Miss Flora 
Macdonald is dead or alive. A friend of mine 
wishes to know her history. I think I have 
heard that she went to Jamaica and died there, 
but am not quite certain. Dr. Johnson says 
that her name will be remembered as long as 
courage and fidelity are esteemed virtues, and 
mentions his introduction to her at Kings- 
borough with much seeming delight; and she 
was an honor to her country and to human 
nature, and one of the many striking instances 
of how sadly the most exalted merit comes off 
in this villainous world. But the heroine 
among the Tory ladies who interests me the 
most is Lady Mackintosh. The trick she 
played to Lord Loudon and his rabble at Moy 
was very clever and diverting; and the de- 
scription of her riding with Charles at the 
head of the troops in a blue velvet habit and 
gold lace hath charmed me from my youth up. 
Ask my aunt Murray, with my love, if she can 
furnish me with any anecdotes on the extrac- 
tion of this courageous dame. I know that 
she was seized at Inverness by the Duke of 
Cumberland’s miscreants after the battle of 
Culloden, but can trace her no further in any 
record. 


Kirkpatrick Sharpe became a resident 
in Edinburgh. It is curious that he never 
seems to have seen his own country, never 
visited the Highlands; he disliked the 
country as much as Horace Walpole, who 
expresses his disgust to it, ‘because 
questions grow there, and that Christian 
commodity called neighbors.” 


_ It is now, let me see, a good thirteen years 
since my mind was made up concerning tours 
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to Highlands or Lowlands— by sea, or through 
the air in a balloon—that they are the most 
nauseous, miserable, comfortless amusements 
in nature. What can people cooped up in a 
cage or barrel, or straddling and jumbling 
together on horseback, do but quarrel? The 
very motion shakes up all the sentiment of ill- 
nature or peevishness in the soul, and every 
jolt of the carriage or stumble of the beast 
makes the cork of prudence fly out of the 
bottle, and your vinegar spirt upon one an- 
other’s faces. Take Job, that Hebrew won- 
der, mount him upon a horse or ass, and clap 
patient Grizzle on a pillion behind him; or, 
if you please, put them both into a gig or tan- 
dem, or any other carriage mentioned on those 
tiresome boards with which toll-gates are 
adorned, and send them off on a jaunt to 
Melrose, Loch Catrine, St. Andrews, or the 
falls of Clyde. You would find, perhaps, ere 
they had got half way, Job overturned, and 
sitting once more upon a dunghill, cursing 
himself, his wife, all the world, but particularly 
Grizzle; while she. the jumbling having con- 
verted all her milk of human kindness into 
butter-milk or Corstorphine cream, returns 
flash for flash, and vows against her evil stars 
for having coupled her for ever so brief a 
period with such a rude, awkward, ill-tongued, 
ungovernable, ridiculous, ugly, old, bloody- 
minded rascal ! 


If Mr. Sharpe had entered the Church, 
we think his sermon on the wickedness 
of the heart would have caused consider- 
able commotion in the religious world. 


You must know that I have, ever since I 
knew the world, been firmly persuaded that 
our first parents, whether black or white, with 
tails or without (Lord Monboddo held the tail 
system, and several other things which the 
Rabbis dispute about), were certainly created 
without 4earts. There can be no happiness 
with a heart. The heart is the seat of love, 
friendship, and compassion; consequently of 
that hell, jealousy, distrust, and pity, even for 
devils. My notion is, that our parents ac- 
quired hearts from eating that crab of an 
apple. Perhaps they swallowed the pips 
(hence black hearts), and so mischief grew. 
I am vexed whenever I think on it only. For 
a great many years I have never had the bad 
luck to meet with anybody that had a heart, 
which proves the common assertion that we 
improve daily, and I wish the elect joy. How- 
ever, I have questioned some anatomists, and 
they tell me that in their subjects they always 
find a sort of heart, frequently ossified, and 
frequently very small. I scarcely believe 
them. Burnet says that the Duke of Lauder- 
dale’s heart was found at his death to be 
about the bigness of a walnut, which I firmly 
credit; but not that Hakston’s trembled on 
the knife after it was cut from his bosom. 
Anatomists hold such a thing impossible. Of 
one thing we may all be certain, for Holy 
Writ hath it so—‘‘the heart is deceitful 
above all things and desperately wicked.”’ 
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fie on Lady —— for attempting to write on 
such an improper subject; pray advise her to 
give up the attempt to make anything decent 
out of such materials. The gossips here are 
making a great fuss about the Princess Char- 
lotte’s heart, and are most curious to know 
what was found therein. Foolish people! 
they might be satisfied that of all the worthless 
hearts a royal heart is the worst; but of that 
they are incredulous, and I will not attempt 
to make them believe that there is nothing 
worth finding in the poor princess’s heart. 


Mr. Sharpe is as cynical as Mr. Charles 
Greville, who wrote that it was a great 
consolation to think that princes were the 
most miserable of mankind! 

A great sensation was caused in Edin- 
burgh society by the death of one of 
its leaders, Mrs. Duff, the sister of the 
Duchess of St. Albans. Hydrophobia is 
not a subject that occasions merriment in 
ordinary mortals. The Scottish Horace 
Walpole, however, revels in ghastly de- 
tails with more merriment than his En- 
glish prototype. 


Our fine gentlemen and finer ladies of E. 
received a dismal shock lately in the death of 
Mrs. D., who was sister to the Duchess of 
S., wife to Lord F.’s heir, and one of the most 
portentous signs in the zodiac of Ed. She 
could laugh without being diverted, eat and 
drink without being hungry or thirsty, and 
live without sleep; yet a slight scratch on the 
tip of the nose from the tooth of a lap-dog 
subdued this heroine, and she hath left ‘‘ that 
name at which this world,” etc. Eight 
months ago a mad cur bit three of Colonel 
D.’s canine friends and his wife’s lap-dog. 
The husband’s favorites were quickly hanged, 
but Pompey, poor dear, had too sweet a dis- 
position to be dreaded, and was suffered to 
recline himself on his mistress’s lap, till he 
took it into his head to start up and bite her 
nose. The wound was slight, and, though 
Pompey suffered death for his crime, no more 
thought of till a few days previous to the 
lady’s decease, when being, however, not ex- 
actly mad, she exhibited many symptoms of 
hydrophobia, and expired in those shocking 
spasms incident to it. Immediately all Ed. 
was in an uproar; no nose was so much 
talked of since the days of Tristram’s Don 
Diego, and a report prevailed that the ladies 
were all resolved to sacrifice their lap-dogs to 
the manes of Mrs. D., or, in other words, to 
the consideration of their own safety. Nota 
grain of rouge was left on a single cheek in 
E. with weeping; not one female tongue 
ceased talking of the catastrophe for a week. 
‘*Oh, she was such a sweet creature!’’ She 
had bought a whole cargo of silk stockings 
the day before she fell ill, and expected new 
liveries for her footmen every moment. In- 


deed, she had not one fault on the face of the 
earth. She was to have been at a ball the 
very night she died. 
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‘“‘No debate of a like nature,” writes 
Mr. Sharpe, “hath interested the world 
so much as the contest respecting the 
estates of the Duke of Douglas. The 
following circumstances respecting his 
Grace, and others connected with that 
affair, may one day be thought amusing.” 
Of all the causes célébres we have ever 
read, the Douglas case is by far the most 
interesting. 


Archibald, the first and last Duke of Doug- 
las, was a person of the most wretched intel- 
lects — proud, ignorant, and silly; passionate, 
spiteful, and unforgiving. He possessed a 
handsome form, and was much about Court 
in the early part of his life, when Lady Jane, 
his sister, made a conspicuous figure, being a 
creature of much beauty and sweetness, and 
drew him into a duel with the Earl of Dal- 
keith, whom she jilted on a romantic punctilio 
concerning one of his former amours. This 
circumstance is alluded to in the papers of the 
Douglas cause. Some years after this, Lady 
Jane commenced a flirtation with a cousin- 
German of her own, a Captain Kerr of the 
Lothian family; and the Duke, who was as 
jealous of his sister as if she had been his 
wife, or perhaps thought she was about to 
degrade her family (concerning which they all 
made a ridiculous clamor on every occasion) 
by an unequal match, resolved to get to the 
bottom of the affair. He watched the young 
man the night before his departure from 
Douglas Castle so narrowly that he saw him 
enter Lady Jane’s dressing-room in order to 
bid her farewell, and, fired with the most 
diabolical rage, repaired to his own apart- 
ment, and, seizing a pistol, waited until Cap- 
tain Kerr should return to his chamber and 
go to bed. The unhappy young man had 
scarcely done so, when this fiend entered the 
room, and, pulling down the bed-clothes, shot 
him in the side with a deep and mortal wound. 


A quarrel took place between the duke 
and his sister, and she left the castle, 
leaving her brother a prey to remorse. 
In 1746 Lady Jane Douglas, at the age 
of forty-eight, secretly married in Edin- 
burgh the dissipated Colonel John Stew- 
art; afterwards Sir John Stewart of 
Grandtully. Lady Jane then left Edin- 
burgh, accompanied by Mrs. Hewitt, who 
attended her in the quality of a com- 
panion, and two maidservants. Coionel 
Stewart met her at Huntingdon, and they 
proceeded to the Continent. They ar- 
rived in Holland, stayed for some time 
at the Hague, then went on to Utrecht, 
and arrived at Aix-la-Chapelle on the 26th 
April, 1747. It was not till March, 1748, 
that the marriage, which had still been 
kept secret, was announced to several 





persons. They left Aix-la-Chapelle in 
| May, and travelled slowly to Rheims. 
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They remained there till the 2nd of July, 
when, accompanied by Mrs. Stewart, they 
started for Paris in the diligence, leaving 
their servants at Rheims. At Paris they 
took up their abode at the Hétel de 
Chalons, kept by one Godefroy, who re- 
ceived a letter from a gentleman at 
Rheims, requesting the landlord to show 
every attention to Colonel Stewart and 
Lady Jane, who were proceeding to Paris 
to buy goods. Lady Jane’s acquaintances 
at Rheims were very much surprised 
when she returned on the 14th of August 
with a child, and informed them that she 
had been delivered of twins on the roth 
of July, at the house of a Madame Le Brun 
who let lodgings; that the reason of her 
not bringing the other child was that he 
was sickly, and had been left with the 
accoucheur, a certain Pierre La Marr.* 
Colonel Stewart and Lady Jane remained 
at Rheims till November, 1749, when they 
again set out for Paris in order to bring 
home their youngest child, who was 
named Sholto. The eldest son was 
Archibald, who afterwards became claim- 
ant for the Douglas estates, They after- 
wards returned to England, where Colonel 
Stewart was arrested for debt, and Lady 
Jane, if it had not been for the king’s 
kindness in settling a pension on her, 
through the influence of Lord Mansfield, 
would have been entirely destitute. In 
1752, Lady Jane travelled to Scotland to 
see her brother, the duke, who laughed 
at the story of Lady Jane’s having twins 
in her fiftieth year, and called them 
the “Pretenders.” On her arrival at 
Douglas Castle, the duke refused to see 
her, which threw her in the deepest afflic- 
tion. Lady Jane then left for England, 
leaving the children at Edinburgh under 
the care of one of the servants who had 
accompanied her abroad. Sholto, the 
youngest son, who is said to have resem- 
bled Lady Jane, died of fever in May, 1753. 
This event threw Lady Jane into the deep- 
est melancholy, and was the cause of her 
death. It is related how a few days before 
her death, though then reduced to the last 
extremity by pain, she took the sacrament 
at Edinburgh at one of the churches, and 
on the day she expired she called Archi- 
bald to her bedside, and recommended 
him to God as er son in the most tender 
and pathetic manner. 

Colonel Stewart became Sir John Stew- 
art of Grandtully on the death of his 


* Colonel Stewart had known Pierre La Marr at 
Liége in the year 1721. He wasa Walloon, and sur- 
geon to a regiment. Colonel Stewart stated that he 
met him by accident in Paris. 





brother in 1759, and settled a sum of 
money on his son Archibald, whose chances 
of succeeding to the estates of the Duke 
of Douglas seemed very improbable, when 
sediieal his prospects were miraculously 
changed. Cherchez la femme. 


Margaret Douglas was a daughter of the 
Laird of Mains, and cousin to the duke; she 
was good-looking, though not handsome, with 
an eccentric and coarse manner (not devoid of 
wit), a manly courage, and most enterprising 
temper. She resolved to marry the duke, im- 
pelled by ambition, and a wish to mortify the 
Hamilton family, which she hated with all the 
cordiality imaginable; and repairing to a small 
inn near Douglas Castle, by flattery and pre- 
tending to wish for his opinion concerning 
some love affair, contrived to get access to his 
Grace, who first sent her a love-token of an 
ancient piece of family plate, and finally mar- 
ried her, to the surprise of all Scotland. On 
being questioned by some of her friends how 
she dared to wed a madman, she answered 
that when she pleased she could be as mad as 
he. She went to Douglas Castle to be mar- 
ried, in a hack-chaise, with the clergyman. 
When they arrived at Douglas Burn, it chanced 
to be 22 spait, and the postboy refused to drive 
through; but she held a pistol to his head, 
and he proceeded. She was wetted above the 
knees, and in that pickle married in 1758. 
She related the story herself, saying she was 
a very draggled bride. She burned down 
Douglas Castle to make the Duke go to Edin- 
burgh. 

The new duchess was determined that 
the duke should alter the will which left 
his estates to the young Duke of Hamil- 
ton. There was a quarrel between them 
on this point and she left the castle. A 
reconciliation took place, and she finally 
persuaded him to make a new settlement 
which left the property to his nearest heir, 
the so-called Archibald Douglas. On the 
death of the duke, which took place ten 
days after he altered his will, Archibald 
Douglas was served heir by the jury, who 
were Satisfied with the proofs of his birth. 

Amongst the documents submitted to 
them were four letters written by Pierre 
La Marr respecting Lady Jane’s ,accouche- 
ment. The verdict of the jury was dis- 
puted by the guardians of the Duke of 
Hamilton, but was confirmed by the Court 
of Session. 

The guardians of the Duke of Hamilton 
were not satisfied, and deputed one of 
their number, a man of the greatest abil- 
ity, Mr. Andrew Stuart, to proceed to 
Paris to ascertain the truth. The results 
of his inquiry were astounding; he dis- 
covered that on the roth of July, the date 
of the birth, Lady Jane Douglas was stay- 
ing at the Hétel de Chalons in perfect 
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health, that there was no such person as 
Madame Le Brun, at whose lodgings the 
children were said to be born, that no 
trace of Pierre La Marr could be found; 
above all, that at the very time when 
Colonel Stewart, Lady Jane, and Mrs. 
Hewitt were in Paris, the ex/dvement of a 
male infant took place in the Faubourg 
St. Antoine, the parents having been per- 
suaded to give it up to the care of a for- 
eign gentleman and two ladies. It was 
also discovered that about the time Colo- 
nel Stewart and Lady Jane travelled to 
Paris to bring back litt!e Sholto, another 
enlovement of a child took place. These 
enlévements were said to be quite unex- 
ampled. The legal advisers of the Ham- 
iltons then recommended that a criminal 
process should be commenced against Sir 
John Stewart and Mrs. Hewitt in Paris, 
for the crime of procuring false children. 
This process was stigmatized by the ad- 
vocates for Archibald Douglas as emi- 
nently unfair, and as likely to prejudice 
the case of the claimant. The guardians 
of the Duke of Hamilton brought also an 
action in the Court of Session to deprive 
Archibald Douglas of his estate. 

Another very serious discovery was also 
made by Mr. Andrew Sutart, that the four 
letters of Pierre La Marr were not written 
by a Frenchman, and it was acknowledged 
that the letters which had influenced the 
jury were forgeries. Sir John Stewart was 
supposed to have forged them with the 
connivance of Lady Jane Douglas. The 
great Douglas case was decided by the 
lord president, the lord justice clerk, and 
thirteen judges. 

The lord justice clerk and six judges 
gave their judgments in favor of the Ham- 
iltons, and seven judges decided in favor 
of the Douglases. The lord president 
gave the casting vote against the claim of 
Archibald Douglas. This decision was 
the cause of great rioting in Edinburgh. 

We have seen a statement that James 
Boswell * headed the mob which broke 
the judges’ windows. Boswell was a fran- 
tic supporter of the claimant, and readers 
of his “* Life of Johnson ”’ will recollect the 
lofty contempt with which the Duchess of 
Argyll treated him when on his visit to 
Inverary. The beautiful Elizabeth Gun- 
ning, who was said to have married the 
Duke of Hamilton at midnight, the cere- 
mony being performed by a Fleet parson 
with the ring of a bed-curtain, was the 
mother of the young Duke of Hamilton, 





* Boswell’s father, Lord Auchinlech, decided in 
favor of Archibald Douglas. 
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and afterwards married the Duke of Ar- 
ll. 

"The Douglases appealed to the House 
of Lords, and the appeal was successful ; 
then the judgment of a case was not con- 
fined to the law lords, but every member 
of the house might speak and vote. Lord 
Sandwich made a speech against the 
Douglases which was said to be worthy of 
a man midwife, and greatly shocked the 
bishops. But the judgments of Lord Cam- 
den and Mansfield were given in favor of 
the appellant. The judgments of the two 
law lords were bitterly attacked. David 
Hume writes: “Nothing could appear 
more scandalous than the pleading of the 
two law lords, such gross misrepresenta- 
tion, such impudent assertions, such 
groundless imputations never came from 
that place.” Wedderburn, whose speech 
for the Hamiltons, Fox said, was the finest 
be ever heard on any subject, was very 
bitter against Lord Mansfield, and wrote, 
the judgment made him think that “xo 
case was certain or desperate.” Mr. An- 
drew Stuart published some scathing let- 
ters to Lord Mansfield which were much 
admired by Horace Walpole, who writes : 
“They will inform you how abominable 
abuse is, and how you may tear a man 
limb from limb with the greatest good 
breeding.” 

Mr. Stuart entreated Lord Mansfield to 
publish his speech on the Douglas case, 
in which he compared the forged letters 
to the pie fraudes of the ancients, follow- 
ing the example of one of the Scotch 
judges, and expressed his opinion of the 
truth of the appellant’s case, because a 
Dr. Menager* had known an accoucheur 
of the name of Delamarre who told him 
that he had delivered an aged foreign lady 
of twins. Lord Brougham writes “that 
Lord Mansfield’s speech is poor in com- 
position and argument; the main argu- 
ment being that a woman of Lady Jane 
Douglas’s illustrious descent could not be 
guilty of fraud.” The speech as reported 
is evidently imperfect. 

Mr. Stuart accuses Lord Mansfield of 
figuring as the “advocate and apologist of 
forgery” in the Douglas case; whilst in 
the Anglesea case, where Lord Anglesea’s 
marriage certificate was suspected to be 
forged, Lord Mansfield advised the lords, 
if they were clearly convinced the certifi- 
cate was a forgery, to disbelieve the posi- 
tive parole evidence for the claimant, 
swear it who will. 






* This witness was said to have been atterwards con+ 








victed of perjury in France. 
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Mr. Kirkpatrick Sharpe, who was cafa- | 
ble de tout, contributes a most improbable 
accusation against Lord Mansfield. 


Lady Jane Douglas is mentioned in Mrs. 
Heywood’s ‘‘ Utopia”’ in no very favorable 
terms. She was suspected of being prone to 
gallantry; and it was said that she had a child 
by Lord Mansfield, who afterwards proved so 
favorable to the cause of her son. ‘There is a 
picture of her at Newbattle— pale, slight- 
looking, with blue eyes, and not pretty. 


Mr. Sharpe gives some anecdotes about 
Miss Gordon, who was the mother of 
Lord Byron. 


Old Mrs. Baron Mure told me that Lord 
Byron’s mother was a fool and his father was 
a rascal. He poisoned his first wife, Lady 
Caermarthen, who was divorced from him 
because her father, Lord Holdernesse, left 
his money to her legitimate children, and he 
had nothing more to expect. Miss Gordon, 
though she was told of this, and had a fortune 
of £3,000 a year, married him. He spent all 
her estate, saving about £30 a year, on which 
she lived with her son in a garret at Aberdeen, 
supported in a great measure by her friends, 
who, when they killed a cow or sheep, would 
send her part. She was always fat. When 
Mrs. Siddons appeared first in Edinburgh, 
Miss Gordon took a hysteric fit in the play- 
house, clung round Mrs. Mure’s neck, kicked 
off her shoes, and was carried out by Mr. 
Dundas, now Chief Baron, and put mto Lord 
Napier’s carriage, which conveyed her, scream- 
ing all the way, to George’s Square, where 
she then resided with Baron Clark’s mother. 


Mrs. Siddons was acting Isabella in the 
“Fatal Marriage,” and Miss Gordon was 
carried out, screaming like Isabella, “ Oh, 
my Biron! oh, my Biron!” It is curious 
that at Harrow Lord Byron’s name was 
always pronounced as if it were Biron. 

One of the most pleasant correspon- 
dents of Mr. Sharpe was Lady Willough- 
by de Eresby, who kept him well in- 
formed of the tittle-tattle of the great 
world. 


I heard a trait of O’Mulgrave the other day, 
which was very characteristic. Lord Glengall 
called upon him at the Castle, and was stand- 
ing before the fire when the Vice Roz entered. 
He continued standing to warm himself; and 
at last Lord Mulgrave waved his hand with 
great dignity, and pointed to a chair and de- 
sired him to sit down. Glengall said, ‘‘ Oh, 
my good fellow, that won’t do with me! I 
shall always sit down in your presence when- 
ever I like.’” Lord Waterford must be mad. 
Whilst driving about in the hackney-coach 
with the man he was going to fight and the 
two seconds, he addrest him: ‘* Ah! you’ll be 





a stiff one by to-morrow; you must button up 
yourself in your wooden great-coat with brass 
buttons.’”? Mr. Sneyd said last night of Mr. 


Rogers, ‘‘ He is as jealous of'the pretty girl 
as of an old wit;”’ and of Lady Shelley,* 
**That her voice is like a rattling old hack- 
chaise with both windows up, and when you 
get away it is with a headache and a bad cold. 
You know she always s#ffes and snorts.”’ 


Mr. Rogers’s jealousy of pretty girls was ~ 
modified by the idea that they would grow 
old and plain. The poet was not only 
troubled by young, but by old women, 
who mobbed him in Pall Mall, demand- 
ing money, and declaring that they were 
friends of forty years’ standing. H. B. 
caricatured him defending himself with 
his umbrella against the assault of these 
too affectionate viragoes. The mélée de- 
lighted Kirkpatrick Sharpe, who writes to 
a friend: “‘ Your good papa’s newspaper 
forms my principal pleasure, and an arti- 
cle in one of them last night made me 
laugh till my side quashed my mirth. It 
concerned old Rogers, the Pleasures of 
Memory poet, who is so annoyed by a 
number of old women, doubtless his 
guondam wives and daughters, when- 
ever he goes out, that he is obliged to 
poke them off witha stick. Here are the 
‘ Pleasures of Memory’ with a vengeance. 
Then he ever was such a ghost of an old 
crab.” 

It is surprising to find in this corre- 
spondence the contempt which the writer 
entertains for the novels of Sir Walter 
Scott. Mr. Sharpe wrote toa friend who 
lent him “ Nicholas Nickleby:” ‘I have 
read no new thing of the kind that has 
amused me half so much and I am re- 
solved to buy it. It is worth a hundred 
Sir Walter Scotts, because he paints (ex- 
travagantly) real manners; Sir Walter 
what never was, is, or will be.” 

In another letter he stigmatizes the 
Scott novels as “full of bad English, be- 
sides ten thousand blunders as to chro- 
nology, costumes,” etc. Mr. Sharpe was 
for thirty-two years the intimate friend of 
Sir Walter; was the great magician ever 
acquainted with his sentiments ? 

There is a very amusing criticism of 
“ Barnaby Rudge :”— 


I return you, with many thanks, ‘‘ Mr. 
Rudge ’?—a novel I have perused from be- 
ginning to end—a wonder to myself, as not 
having done anything like it these twenty 
years, and I was much amused, often not in 
the way the author intends, and greatly inter- 
ested here and there. But, after all, dear 
Madam, what a taste prevails now! The 
novelists of the present day are never easy out 
of Newgate or the stocks. One great merit 
they continually have—they never by any 


* Wife of Sir John Shelley. 
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chance come near possibility. Their charac- 
ters are all overdone and caricatures; their 
scenes, decorated with long descriptions of old 
broomsticks, two-legged stools, and broken 
dishes, are written to fill up the volume; and 
for Jove, which one generally looks for in such 
books—Sir W. Scott taught them how to 
make Cupid a drone bee. But in this book 
there is one feature, which may do a great 
deal of harm to silly young heads —I mean 
the ridicule cast on good breeding and com- 
mon sense in the character of Mr. Chester, 
who is the only gentleman and sane person in 
the whole history. He is contrasted by Mr. 
Haredale (Hairbrain more properly) — arude, 
absurd bear, whom we are to take as a model 
of honest excellence, though he did not give 
his niece a hiding (I write 4 la Rudge) when 
he caught her hugging her swain in his own 
proper parlor. Fie, old Hare! thou shouldst 
have been burnt in thy own warren. As to 
Barnaby and his mother, they are much cribbed 
from a poem called the ‘‘ Idiot Boy ”’ which I 
remember long ago, but Grip I have found 
nowhere. How that bird came to survive so 
many adventures I am quite puzzled to guess, 
and on this head the author gives us little or 
no satisfaction. 


In Mr. Sharpe’s collection the horrible, 
but not the vulgar horrible, predominated, 
no pieces of the rope which hanged Burke 
or pistol that had penetrated into Weare’s 
brain, but there were portraits of cele- 
brated murderesses, from Queen Joan of 
Naples, down to the portrait by Hogarth of 
Sarah Malcolm, who rouged herself in 
order to sit for it in Newgate. This was 
bought at Horace Walpole’s sale. 

Mrs. Manning, after the murder of 
O’Connor, fled to Edinburgh, where she 
was, On trying to sell his scrip by a stock- 
broker, quickly detected. Mrs. Manning 
had been a nurse in the service of Mr. 
Sharpe’s friend, Harriet, Duchess of Suth- 
erland. 


You may be sure, madam, I have been 
much interested in the case of Mrs. M. and 
Co., and am convinced she has had a classical 
education, which made her roast a goose, the 
emblem of her lover (and indeed of the junto) 
over his corpse, to appease his offended shade. 
I think the Dss. of S. and Lady B. may be 
thankful that she did not ‘‘ do their goose for 
them,’”’ to use a vulgar phrase, as wel] as 
O’Connor. In this murder, as well as in the 
Stanfield affair, the most remarkable point is 
the folly of the perpetrators. It seems in- 
credible that an ill-shaped monster like Rush 
could imagine it possible to conceal himself 
from those who knew him so well; and that 
this silly slut, who breakfasts on broiled ham, 
should have brought her scrip here to sell: 
she should have singed her goose with it. My 
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Lafarge ought to have been beheaded for 
stirring her husband’s drugs with her fingers, 
which was fully proved against her. 


There were no greater favorites in Lon- 
don society than the Misses Berry; this 
fact seems to have roused the envy of 
the old maids of Edinburgh, who found a 
cordial sympathizer with their spiteful 
scandal in Mr. Sharpe, who writes in a 
letter to the Duke of Sutherland : — 


As to what you tell me of the Misses Berry, 
it is delightful. I had dreamed they were 
dead; but some time ago, when Lord Orford’s 
latest letters were printed, I visited a club of 
— St. George’s Square—old maids, who 
subscribe and get such books, and who re- 
freshed my memory (the ladies being all angry 
that the misses might have been Countesses) 
with a piece of family history. It seems that 
the grandfather of these heroines was nothing 
more than a tailor at Kircaldy, one of whose 
sons changed his name to Ferguson for the 
estate of Raith, purchased and left to him by 
a nabob, his mother’s brother. Now the 
amusing thing is, to think of Lord Orford’s 
horror had he married either of these ladies, 
and then discovered the goose in the Count- 
ess’s pedigree! He might have written a 
companion to ‘*The Mysterious Mother,”’ 
‘* The Mysterious Grandfather,’ and far more 
feelingly. Imagine the new Countess, like 
the old, announcing her crime to her husband, 
as the other did to her son: ‘‘ Hear, hell, and 
tremble! Horace, thou didst clasp a tailor’s 
gosling!’? The Count swoons in the Count- 
ess’s arms, and an earthquake shakes all the 
baubles at Strawberry Hill! 


We think Horace Walpole would have 
taken the matter more philosophically than 
Mr. Sharpe is pleased to imagine. He 
professed to be proud of his maternal 
grandfather, a worthy timber-merchant, 
and Mr. Kirkpatrick Sharpe does not 
seem to be aware that there was already a 
tailor in the family. ‘Horace Walpole,” 
writes Sarah, the Duchess of Marl- 
borough, “married the daughter of my 
tailor, Lambar.” Horace Walpole calls 
his uncle Horace’s wife a “ stay-maker.” 
She was French, and when ambassadress 
at the court of Louis the Fifteenth the 
queen expressed surprise at her speaking 
such good French. Lady Walpole said 
she was a Frenchwoman. “ Frangaise, 
vous,” replied the queen, “vous Fran- 
¢aise, madame, et de quelle famille?” 
* Diaucune, madame.” Horace Walpole 
adds: “Don’t you think that aucune 
sounded greater than Montmorency would 





have done? One must have a great soul 


delicacy condemns her to death for the broiled | to be ef the aucuae family, which is not 


ham, without any other crime, as Madame | necessary to be a Howard. 
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“ Never tell people how you are, they 
don’t care,” was the maxim of one who 
had unequalled knowledge cf the world. 
Mr. Sharpe may be blamed for giving too 
much of his natural history to his corre- 
spondents, the woes of his fragile frame 
are full of details that might have been 
spared. Some of his correpondents follow 
his example, and the duchess-countess in 
her old age gives Mr. Sharpe a most 
lamentable account of the state of her 
teeth, which must have very much re- 
sembled that of Horace Walpole’s friend, 
“who had as good a set of teeth as a 
woman can have, who has only two and 
those black.” Mr. Sharpe had formed a 
curious collection of antiquities, but it was 
written of him: — 


After all, he was himself his own greatest 
curiosity. He had come to manhood just 
after the period of gold-laced waistcoats, small- 
clothes, and shoe-buckles, otherwise he would 
have been long a living memorial of these 
now antique habits. It happened to be his 
lot to preserve down to us the earliest phase 
of the pantaloon dynasty. So, while the rest 
of the world were booted or heavy shod, his 
silk-stockinged feet were thrust into pumps of 
early Oxford cut; and the predominant gar- 
ment was the surtout, blue in color, and of 
the original make before it became to be 
called a frock. Round his neck was wrapped 
an anti-Brummellite neckerchief (not a tie), 
which projected in many wreaths like a great 
poultice; and so he took his walks abroad, a 
figure which he could himself have turned into 
admirable ridicule. 


One of the other mysteries about him 
was that his clothes, though unlike any 
other person’s, were always old. Alas, 
for the end! Instead of leaving his col- 
lection to his own romantic town, he left 
it to his housekeeper, who, like a wise 
woman, converted it into cash whilst its 
mysterious reputation was fresh. Sic 
transit gloria mundi. 

There were several other racy remarks 
in his correspondence: how Dr. Parr was 
the very worst-bred brute, composed of 
insolence and tobacco, that he ever saw or 
heard of; how Shelley was a wicked 
wretch, trying to persuade people that he 
lived on arsenic and aquafortis ; how he 
admired Moore’s poetry, but was tempted 
to exclaim what his Oxford landlady 
screamed to her children, ‘“‘Come here, 
you dirty little devil, and I'll give you the 
stick;’? how Milton was an atheist, his 
poetry abominable, and his hero, Satan, 
the first Whig; how the divine Sarah Sid- 
dons, when he dined with her at Sir 
Walter Scott’s, guzzled boiled beef and 








mustard, swilled streams of porter, took 
snuff, and made the room shake with her 
laughter; how the preacher of the funeral 
sermon of the Duchess of Queensberry 
said to his weeping congregation, ‘‘ But 
dry up your tears and weep no more, for 
this most illustrious lady, who was a great 
and good duchess on earth, is now a 
great and a good duchess in heaven;” 
how the clan Grant, thinking there was a 
misprint in some part of Genesis or Exo- 
dus, where it says, “ There were giants in 
those days,” altered it to, “There were 
Grants in those days;” how, last but not 
least, in 1846, the great Sir Robert Peel 
is considered likely to proclaim himself 
king, to divorce Lady Peel and marry the 
Duke of Wellington, whom all the world 
knew then to be anold woman! We have 
now concluded our difficult task, and we 
know well how imperfectly it has been 
performed; but we hope we have given 
our’readers some slight idea of the eccen- 
tric peculiarities of the Scottish Horace 
Walpole. 


From Longman’s Magazine. 
THE NATIONAL SPORT OF VIRGINIA. 


IT is a poor country, in the eyes of the 
Anglo-Saxon, that has no national sport. 
When the Pilgrim Fathers landed in 
America the national sport which they 
there found was the hunting of the baffalo 
by the Red Man. It was more than the 
national sport — it was the staple industry. 
Some while later the Red Man found the 
sport more varied. Not only did he hunt 
the buffalo, but the white man hunted Zzm. 
There was no close time for either Red 
Man or buffalo; the former is, therefore, 
greatly reduced in number, and the latter, 
as if obedient to the law of supply and 
demand, almost extinct. The national 
sport of North America is now the hunt- 
ing of the almighty dollar, which does 
not seem at all likely to become extinct, 
nor the zest of the pursuit to fail. 

Meanwhile, in the Southern States, a 
different element was introduced by the 
longer prevalence of slavery. The national 
sport of the Southern States was, for a 
while —if we are to believe (which we 
are not) everything that was said and pub- 
lished of them at the time of the North 
and South war — hunting the fugitive 
darkie. But the fugitive darkie — who 
was much less frequently fugitive, or de- 
sirous of being so, than has been repre- 
sented —had created unto himself, “on 
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ole Virginny’s shores” and in “ole Vir- 


pie 1? 


ginny’s” forests, a national sport. This 
national sport is still pursued, though 
bereft, like all the conditions of the patri- 
archal slavery of Virginia, of much of its 
olden glory. 

But the darkies still sing in their rich, 
melodious voices, — 


Oh, let ’possums and ’coons to my funeral 
come, 
For dey always was my pride. 


For this is the quarry —the opossum 
and the racoon. You cannot say “ ’pos- 
sum” or “’coon” to a darkie without 
making him grin. Itis like “rats!” toa 
terrier. 

The ’coon is the nobler quarry, in a 
sense — the bigger, the better fighter of 
“de dogs,” giving the better run; the 
better-furred animal, the bigger depredator 
of poultry-yards and young Indian corn. 
But the ’possum is the dearer to darkie 
folk-lore — with the pouch in which Mrs. 
’Possum keeps her babies, with the long 
prehensile tails with which husband or 
wife swing themselves to boughs, with 
their queer trick of “playing possum,” 
shamming dead, and grinning consumedly 
when you tickle them in “de short ribs.” 

In late summer Virginia begins to don 
her garb of most brilliant splendor. The 
maple and the shumac stain the green 
woods with the first flecks of their au- 
tumnal scarlet. In the midst of this dawn 
of autumn coloring I was reluctantly 
obliged to end my visit, but shortly before 
I went my hosts said, “ We must show 
John Bull a ’possum hunt, so he can tell 
them in the old country what our national 
sport is like.” 

“ How do you go?” I asked. 
back or on foot?” 

“You can ride if you like, John Bull, 
but you'll find you’ll get on a mighty deal 
better on foot. And you’d best put on 
your worst clothes, for we have to goslick 
through the weeds and the creeks and the 
cornfields. My! If we get on to de ole 
*coon we'll have to go all we can to keep 
up with him.” 

“ Well, I’m game for it,” I said. 

“ That’s right, then. O Ned,” he said, 
turning to his young brother, with the 
peculiar Virginian use of the vocative, 
“*won’t you ride round to ole man Higgins 
and ask him won’t he come on a ’coon 
hunt to-night? He’s gotten the best ’coon- 
dogs you ever will see. A perfectly ele- 
gant tree-dog he has.” 

“ Tree-dog!” I said. 
it climbs ?” 


* Horse- 


“Do you mean 
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“ No, he doesn’t do that way. He just 
marks the tree the ’possum’s in. You 
wait — you'll see.” 

Ned was already preparing for a start. 
Some saddles and bridles lay in the porch, 
baking their dinginess and rustiness in 
the hot Virginian sun. Some long-tailed 
horses fed or strayed about among the 
apple-trees which grew around the house. 
Gay butterflies danced over the grass, 
‘and in the still blue overhead two turkey 
buzzards floated around in circles, without 
visible motion of the wings. Without 
waiting to make a selection, Ned took up 
the bridle that lay nearest his hand, and, 
walking out into the sunshine, allowed 
the same pleasing chance to determine 
the horse he should put it on. The one 
nearest happened to be restlessly en- 
grossed with a persistent gadfly. Ned 
therefore bridled the next and led him up 
to the porch. There he saddled him, and 
jumping on his back, shot his feet into 
the great wooden stirrups, and with trou- 
sers halfway up to his knees went off at a 
gallop, while his straw hat beat time with 
its flapping brim. 

We were at the midday meal when Ned 
returned. He hailed a darkie boy to un- 
saddle the horse and send him to play 
with the otliers. Then he came in and 
announced: “Ole man Higgins say no 
good go ’coon-hunting to-night. Cesar’s 
away over the mountains.” 

Great dismay over Cesar’s truancy, for 
Cesar was the celebrated tree-dog! (I am 
not sure if it should be Cesar or Seizer, 
but prefer the imperial orthography.) 

* Well,” said the elder brother, “I’m 
determined we'll give John Bull a ’coon 
hunt to-night —sothere! Say, John Bull, 
won’t you ride over with me to Mr. Clarke’s 
this evening, and we'll get him to come 
along with his dogs? Then we'll get what 
dogs ole man Higgins has, as well, and 
we'll see if we can’t get up some sort of a 
hunt.” 

“Mr. Clarke’s not gotten such good 
dogs as ole man Higgins,” said Ned. 
* He’s not gotten a tree dog at all.” 

“ Well, that’s so,” admitted the other. 
“But we'll surely catch something — if 
we’re out all night for it.” 

“Riding over to Mr. Clarke’s in the 
evening ” meant driving over in the after- 
noon. In Virginia you “ride ”ina buggy. 
In Virginia—a land of lotus-eaters oth- 
erwise —it is never “afternoon.” The 
whole interval from noon to night is called 
“evening.” 





So after dinner, as we sat smoking in 
| the porch, my host shouted, “ O Hannie!” 
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In response came a black boy sleepily 
blinking through the splendid sunshine. 

“ Fix up Hannah in de buggy quick’s 
ever you can. Now, you boy dar, fly 
’roun’.” They commonly clip their words, 
as the darkies do, when they talk to dark- 
ies. 

Hannie did not fly much, but in course 
of time appeared driving round a hooded 
buggy with a small perch behind, to which 
Hannie transferred himself, accompanying 
us to open the gates. Betwixt the snake- 
fences, with frightful jolts over stones or 
into mud-holes, we go, now and again rat- 
tling over the loose arrangement of planks 
which does duty for a bridge over a creek, 
or floundering through the waters of a 
creek that is unbridged. 

Thus we arrive at length at the abode 
of Mr. Clarke,—a superior whitewashed 
cabin. We find Mr. Clarke athome. He 
is a small tenant farmer, and has much the 
look of an agricultural laborer of the mid- 
lands. He is occupied, apparently, in re- 
garding the face of nature —of which it is 
well worthy, in all its gorgeous hues, soft- 
ening off into the mystical haze which 
envelops the far Blue Ridge mountains. 
The patches of maize corn are standing, 
still green, the height of a man’s head, and 
the scarlet of the shumac brightens here 
and there the woods. 

Mr. Clarke eagerly consents to the ’coon 
hunt, and treats with some scorn “ Marse 
George’s” lament over the absence of 
Cesar. We arrange to meet Mr. Clarke 
with his pack at a point in the woods 
some three miles from the house, and on 
our return journey call in upon “ ole man 
Higgins,” to acquaint him with the place 
of the meet. 

Old man Higgins shows but little enthu- 
siasm. He seems a laconic cynic, and 
scarcely tries to conceal his contempt 
of Mr. Clarke’s qualities, or of those of 
his hounds as ’coon-hunters. Neverthe- 
less he consents, with the air of making a 
concession, to favor the hunt with his 
presence and that of his hounds, always 
with the exception of the redoubtable 
Cesar. But he does so under obvious 
protest, plainly regarding Cesar’s assist- 
ance at a ’coon hunt of an importance 
second only to that of one other personage 
— the ’coon, 

After the tea-supper there is a general 
dispersal of the male members of the 
household in search of the worst articles 
of clothing — somebody else’s preferably 
— that can be found. Whilst in process 
of changing, the booming of a cow’s horn 
breaks upon the still night. 
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“ Who’s that, then? ” we ask each other. 
It is early yet, for the sun has not long 
set, and the fireflies, which the natives 
less euphoniously call lightning-bugs, are 
still flickering, like little revolving lights, 
in the garden. However, the rays of a 
dim lantern reveal the horn-blower, sur- 
rounded by four or five of the black-and- 
tan foxhounds of the country. None other, 
in truth, than our friend Mr. Clarke, who, 
unable to restrain his impatience, has 
come all the way down to the house in- 
stead of going straight tothe meet. With 
him is a young neighbor, Willy Williams 
by name, to whom I am introduced. He 
is said to be the keenest hunter of fur or 
featherin the county. And very keen and 
businesslike he looks, as lithe as a pan- 
ther, and carrying in his hand a pair of 
leggings to put on when we arrive at our 
starting-point. Such a ragamuffin crew as 
we look was surely never seen. Merci- 
fully the lantern throws into shadow our 
most gaping deficiencies. Most of the 
male darkie servants are gathering round, 
eager for the hunt. 

“Whar’s Harris, Ned?” 
brother asks. 

“He can’t come till he’s gotten the 
supper things put away,” said Ned. “ I'll 
wait for him, and we'll catch up on you 
afterwards,” for Ned and the old house 
servant have been the closest of friends 
ever since the former’s baby days. 

‘¢‘ He’s a first-class axe-man, Harris is,” 
says Ned. 

The “field” is a large one, Four of 
the house party, besides Ned; then there 
is Mr. Clarke, and Willy Williams, and 
an indefinite number of darkies of various 
sizes. Willy Williams draws a revolver 
from his pocket and fires it into the air as 
we leave the house, to proclaim that we 
are fairly off. This is a little startling, 
but I know him to be a first-rate shot. 
He is said to shoot squirrels with his re- 
volver as they run along a bough. 

For a mile or two our road runs along 
the railroad track; then we turn up into 
the woods, and walk up a cart-track in 
silence unbroken save by the continual 
“skreeking ” of the katydids in the lo- 
cust-trees. Allof a sudden a“ whoop!” as 
if all the fiends of Hades were loose, rends 
the air, and makes the woods echo again. 
Mr. Clarke is relieving his pent-up excite- 
ment in a mouth-filling, blood-curdling 
yell. It is full of encouragement to his 
pack, which dashes hither and thither 
among the crashing brushwood. Then 
there is silence again, and on and on we 
plod with a monotony relieved only by 


the elder 
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frequent plunges into and scrambles out 
of mud-holes. Mr. Clarke occasionally 
enlivens us with a Tartarean yell, but the 
dogs are saying nothing. 

All of a sudden there is a tremendous 
canine discord. I certainly think the 
game is at last on foot. But no, we are 
but passing two or three darkie cabins 
with their little corn-patches about them, 
and all their cur dogs are yelping a dire 
menace — which amounts to nothing 
more. 

The darkies come out; one or two join 
us, and on we go, 

“ Now hyar’s about whar we should 
meet ole man Higgins,” I am greatly 
pleased to hear my host at last say. He 
has relapsed into the darkie idiom, now 
he is at the sport dear to the darkie’s 
heart. “ Sound up your horn, Mr. Clarke.” 

Mr. Clarke’s horn booms into the night. 
There is no answer. 

“T hear some one,” says Willy Wil- 
liams. 

“So do I,” says George ; and presently 
two hounds spring from the darkness, 
setting up their backs in defiance of Mr. 
Clarke’s pack. 

“It’s ole man Higgins,” says Willy 
Williams, recognizing the hounds. “ Hyar, 
Rock. Down, won’t you, Savage?” 

In another minute old man Higgins 
appears, in a slouch hat, with a big knife 
in his belt, and comes up to the party 
without a word. He givesa grin of wel- 
come to Willy Williams, in whom he rec- 
ognizes a kindred spirit, devoted to the 
noblest pursuit of man, the chase. 

“ Haven’t you cyarried along yo’ axe?” 

Old man Higgins says no; so we have 
to sit down again in the silent darkness 
and wait while one of the boys is sent to 
fetch it from old man Higgins’s house, 
which is luckily close by. Willy Williams 
has his pockets full of chinkipins (small 
nuts which grow inside a prickly cover- 
ing, like chestnuts), which he liberally 
distributes. Their munching is flavored 
by a discussion of the merits of various 
hounds —notably of the truant Cesar, 
whose absence is deplored by all except 
Mr. Clarke, who depreciates him with 
faint praise. 

“Hyar’s dat boy wid de axe. Hey, 
Hannie, I done know yo’ no gwine ter 
stay longer by yo’se’f in de dark dan you 
done help.” 

So now we are at last really off. Mr. 
Clarke is giving vent to yells which would 
seem to be rending his body in agony 
asunder. Occasionally we hear the dogs 
brushing near us. Of a sudden there isa 








yelp, then another, and then a little chorus 
of music. Mr. Clarke. yells more vocifer- 
ously than ever. if ; 

“Dat dar’s a rabbit!.” says old man 
Higgins cynically — judging of the quarry 
by the quality of the canine melody. 

“Is dat a rabbit, Mr. Higgins?” the 
boys inquire. 

I perceive that old man Higgins is re- 
garded as an oracle; also that he knows 
the true secret of preserving that reputa- 
tion — silence. 

He pays no attention to the question. 

“It’s a possum,” says Willy Williams. 

“It’s my belief dat’s a ‘coon,” says an- 
other. 

“ Ef ole Cesar was hyar I’d soon know 
what he was,” says the oracle, travelling 
for once a little beyond his province. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Clarke continues to 
yell wildly. Presently he pushes forward, 
and we follow under his guidance ; for he 
is master of the ceremonies to-night, and 
not even old man Higgins —though all 
the boys refer to him—could assume a 
vestige of authority without a deadly 
breach of ’coon-hunting etiquette. 

“How dat ’ar man do yell!” was the 
utmost sotto voce protest on which he 
could venture. “ Yo'll head off the dogs,” 
he said at length. ‘ We best wait.” 

So all the party halted, except Mr. 
Clarke, who conspicuously declined to 
heed the suggestion, and pushed on alone 
with his lantern. The chase went merrily 
on in the dark wood. 

Suddenly the experienced ears of all the 
*coon-hunters caught a different note in 
the canine music. 

“ Dat ar’s a tree bark,” exclaimed one. 

“Treed!” was the monosyllable that 
sufficed most. 

“Let’s wait and hear again,” said old 
man Higgins cautiously. 

Again the same note — whereon all the 
party dashed forward through the thick 
woods. 

*“ Come on,” said my host. And “come 
on” I did—stumbling over logs, catch- 
ing my feet in brambles, plunging into 
holes, receiving a stinging facer from a 
switch released by some one in front — 
and so we came to where Mr. Clarke was 
standing, with his lantern raying up 
towards a tree at whose foot was baying 
a hound, standing with fore-paws against 
the trunk, looking up. 

“What is it, Mr. Clarke ?” 

“ I think ’tis ’coon.” 

“Ole ’coon gwine ter give yo’ longer 
hunt dan dat. Dat’s ’possum,” sniffed 
the old man Higgins oracle. 
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“ Now den, whar’s dat axe?” said Willy 


Williams. “ Harris and Ned no done 
come yet. Blow yo’ horn for dem, Mr. 
Clarke. Yo’ boys, catch up dese dogs.” 


So then Mr. Clarke’s horn boomed out, 
and the darkie boys held each a dog, lest 
the tree should fall on them, and the chips 
flew merrily as the axe was laid on to the 
trunk with a will, and I recalled the old 
saying of “a ’possum up a gum-tree,” 
though this one was up a locust-tree. 

Down came the tree with a crash, just 
as Harris and Ned, who had been an- 
swering Mr. Clarke’s horn with constant 
yelling, came on the scene. Then the 
dogs were let go; we all rushed in, peered 
about through the foliage of the fallen 
tree, but not a sight of a living creature 
could we see. 

“TI could swear I heard him fall,” said 
Willy Williams. 

“Ts he playing ‘possum under hyar?” 

“No, de dogs done find him ef he was.” 

“Dar, de dogs is on him! He’s off 
again!” the boys exclaimed as the hounds 
took up the chorus again and rushed off 
down through the woods. 

“He’s no gwine to run far dis time,” 
said my host as we started off once more 
in pursuit of the music. 

And so it proved, for a very short chase 
brought us again up to where the quarry 
had taken refuge, in quite a small tree 
this time. 

“ Done got de ole ’possum dis un time,” 
said all the darkies, fairly dancing with 
delight, as all, dogs and men, surrounded 
the sapling, and by the light of the lan- 
tern we tried to make out something like 
a creature’s shape up in the tree. 

“Let me go up and shake him out,” 
said Willy Williams. 

“ Yis,” said old man oracle approvingly. 
“Let Marse Willy go up, shake him out.” 

Mr. Clarke offered no opposition. So 
the young man shinned up the slender 
stem, and shook away. No result! 

“ He done gone twis’ his tail roun’ ’bout 
de bough, I s’pose.” 

“Give me up the lantern,” said the 
climber, reaching a long arm downwards. 

“T see him,” he said, handing the lan- 
tern back, after a good look. “ He’s right 
up on top.” 

Up he went again while we all stood 
round in breathless excitement, till the 
sapling began to bend with his weight. 
More and more it bent, till there was a 
crash, and down fell the hunter with a 
thud and a crackling of twigs, for he had 
brought down a branch with him to the 
ground. Ina moment he was on his feet 
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again, and as the dogs sprang towards 
him we saw that in one hand he held by 
the scruff of the neck a little pig-faced 
creature with snarling jaws, and in the 
other a branch, round which the creature’s 
tail was tightly twisted. 

Then such a yell of delight went up 
from darkie and white throats alike as if 
we had captured a white elephant at the 
very least. What a pandemonium we 
must have made of those solemn sombre 
woods, to be sure; and what a hero Willy 
Williams was in the eyes of all! The 
*possum was but about three parts grown, 
it is true; but it was a feat of clever, 
plucky huntsmanship that he had done; 
and what I regarded as no small mercy 
was that the loaded revolver in his pocket 
had not gone off in the fall. 

However, there we were with our little 
live ‘possum twinkling its eyes and show- 
ing its teeth at us —a few more teeth, as it 
seemed, each time that a dog made a 
spring up at it. What was to be done 
with it?) The darkies danced around and 
derided it. But old man Higgins was more 
silent and more businesslike. He cut 
down a long stick with his big knife and 
cleft the endofit. Into the cleft was in- 
serted the end of poor little ’possum’s 
tail. Whereupon he wound the rest of 
his tail lovingly round the stick and, clasp- 
ing it round with his little arms, was borne 
along by Willy Williams —like a captive 
king in the triumph of a Roman emperor. 

After a while, by dint of much blowing 
of sonorous cow-horn and Tartarean yell- 
ing, Mr. Clarke succeeded in distracting 
the attention of his pack from the captured 
*possum, and inducing them to direct 
their energies toa quest for new quarry. 
The hounds occasionally struck upon a 
fresh trail—one of which led us right 
through a corn-field whose “shucks,” as 
we swayed through them, deluged us with 
dew-drippings. Opinions were divided 
as to whether these diverse trails were 
’coon, ’possum, or rabbit; but as they led 
to no “treeings’’—to no result beyond 
much baying of the hounds, blowing of 
the cow-horn, and yelling of Mr. Clarke — 
the question of their origin must remain 
among those many problems which, hu- 
manly speaking, are insoluble. 

At length hounds and hunters seemed 
alike wearied out, and a suggestion eman- 
ated from the oracle, “dat we should go 
up to yon old, disused darkie cabin, dat 
we should steal some corn by the way, 
dat we should there light a fire and roast 
and eat the corn, and dat after a couple of 
hours of rest we should sally forth again, 
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at which hour de ole ’coon would be likely 
to be making tracks homeward from his 
nocturnal business or pleasure.” And the 
saying of the oracle seemed good in the 
sleepy and hungry eyes of the hunters. 

So up towards the cabin we bent our 
steps. 

“ Don’t take any of dis hyar corn,” said 
the oracle. “ Dis hyaris poor man’s corn.” 

So we went into another field, of a man 
comparatively opulent, and broke off a 
great ear, or pod, apiece from the standing 
corn. Then in the cabin we lighted a fire 
of dry wood found lying around. The 
corn was thrown on the fire to cook in its 
“shuck,” or outer sheathing. We found 
some apples on some trees hard by the 
cabin, and munched them while the corn 
was cooking. With yells of delight the 
darkies bent over the fire and pulled out 
the corn as it seemed sufficiently roasted. 
Then each, pulling off the shuck of his 
ear of corn, chawed away at it approvingly. 
The stick with the ’possum at its top was 
stuck intoa cleft in the logs of the cabin, 
and the little beast clung there, alternately 
snarling and looking appealingly from one 
to the other as if to ask what it had done 
to merit such treatment. Then Willy 
Williams produced his revolver. A pro- 
posal that the possum should be the tar- 
get was pretty unanimously negatived, and 
we practised, instead, at an apple stuck 
into a corner of the logs. Then gradually 
the men began to fall off to sleep. Willy 
Williams pillowed his head upon a sleep- 
ing hound, which seemed to be quite 
agreeable — the two hunting natures being 
in full accord. And the last thing I re- 
member of the strange scene on which the 
flickering firelight was expiring was watch- 
ing Harris telling Ned some of the old 
darkie folk-lore stories of the animals, and 
of “Miss Meadows and de gals,” almost 
word for word as we read them in the 
pages of “Uncle Remus.” “Brer rab- 
bit” became, in Harris’s mouth, “de ole 
har’,” and the affectionate title of “brer,” 
accorded to the bear, the terrapin, and the 
turkey buzzard, was changed by local 
idiom into “bo’.” In other respects the 
stories were identical, and Harris told 
them with much pantomime, imitating the 
manner in which “brer fox,” as “de ole 
har’s” riding-hoss, came “clippity-lip- 
pity ” down the road. 

So I siumbered off, half dreaming of, 
half hearing, the strange animal-human 
comedies, until I was awakened with a 
start by the booming of Mr. Clarke’s horn 
sounding for action. So out we trooped 


again, stumblingly, stretching our limbs, 
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still half-stiff with sleep, and Mr. Clarke 
recommenced with renewed vigor the 
yelling as of disembodied spirits. The 
hounds, refreshed by their rest, dashed 
off into the woods, and we followed along 
a woodland track, with the possum borne 
aloft in our midst. 

After a while thus spent in silent hunt- 
ing on the part of the hounds, of spas- 
modic, brazen-throated encouragement 
from Mr. Clarke, there was a yelp, then a 
second, and a third, and a whole, emphatic, 
angry canine orchestra —a quickly travel- 
ling orchestra this time, too. Away over 
the brow of the wooded hill it led in an 
instant. 

“ Dat’s de ole ’coon dis time, sure ; now 
we’re gwine to have a hunt, dat’s mighty 
clear,” and with that, Mr. Clarke, old man 
Higgins, and all of us together, dashed off 
through the woods at best speed, with no 
respect for persons this time —now that 
we were on an undoubted ’coon—not 
even for oracles. Mr. Clarke, with ex- 
traordinary energy, still led the way, and 
the yelling. 

“ Say, they haven’t lost him! ” —this 
in a voice of deepest despair from Willy 
Williams as the canine notes were silent 
a moment, 

No, it’s all right. The music begins 
again — they have caught up the trail. 

Away we go, clear of the wood now — 
down over a sloping corn-fieid, crashing 
down, I fear, much of the “poor man’s 
corn,” down intoa sort of marshy dingle, 
then up over the other side, with the per- 
spiration beginning to pour off us, though 
the night is chilly. We have cut off a 
corner and are close on the hounds now; 
they race along the snake-fence of logs 
dividing the cornfield from the woodland, 
As they go they jump up towards the 
fence now and again. 

“ He done run along de fence dar,” says 
the oracle, somewhat breathless. ‘ Close 
upon him now! ” 

But Mr. Clarke is still ahead with the 
leading hound. Instead of turning into 
the wood, as we expect, we hear Mr. 
Clarke’s next yell down over the field 
again. 

“ He’s done gone down de creek. We’re 
gwine ter lose him,” says old man Higgins 
sorrowfully. He has quite forgotten the 
language of the white man in the excite- 
ment of the chase; and, sure enough, on 
the banks of the creek we all come to a 
standstill. Mr. Clarke, still yelling, is 
encouraging his dogs into the water. 





| They plunge about in the stream, but 
| make nothing of it. Then it is that we, 
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indeed, know the meaning of despair. Is 
there then no hope? Yes, indeed, by 
leading the hounds up and down the 
stream we may strike off the trail again ; 
but the hope is slender. He may have 
gone up stream, he may have gone down 


stream, he may have gone a mile, he may’ 


have gone a yard — he may have gone into 
a musk-rat or other hole in the bank of 
the creek. There is but one thing of 
which you may be certain,“ de ole ’coon ” 
will have done just the one thing in all 
the world which you would least suspect 
him of thinking of doing. There is no 
gauging the subtlety of “ de ole ’coon.” 

But hark! what is that? Away back, 
just, as we said, far from where anybody 
could have reasonably anticipated such a 
thing, there is a voice of a hound acknowl- 
edging the trail. The other canines cock 
ears, and at the second whimper dash off. 
Mr. Clarke yells intermittently. 

“ Back-trail, maybe,” observes the ora- 
cle. 

We listen in cruel suspense for the 
direction of the music. No. Joy! It is 
no back-trail. Away it leads in quite a 
new direction, along the low marshy 
ground. Oh, luckless “ole ’coon,” that 
that vagrant hound should thus by evil 
fortune have chanced upon your track! 
Away we go again, floundering heavily 
through the squashy ground, for half a 
mile, maybe, when —“ Treed! Listen! 
Yes! Treed! We done got him now, 
Jobn Bull! Come on, and you shall see.” 

“John Bull,” floundering in a deeper 
mud-hole than usual, is rather late in ar- 
riving. But they’ve got him. Surely there 
can be no mistake about it this time. Up 
in one of those low alders he is, that the 
dogs are baying around so. Yes, but in 
which one? 

“ Dat’s de one he’s in,” says Mr. Clarke 
decidedly. 

“No, I think he’s in that one,” says 
Willy Williams. “ Anyhow, give me the 
axe. We’ll soon see, if we’re going to 
cut them all down to do it.” 

A few strokes brings down the first low 
alder. No, he is not in that one; and the 
dogs are still barking furiously and jump- 
ing up towards the dark foliage of the 
trees. 

“I’m going to climb up and see if I can 
-see him,” says Williams, commencing the 
ascent of the sapling. “I do believe I 
see him,” he says, as he reaches the first 
bough, 

* Shoot him, den. 
Willy.” 

“* Shall I? ” says he doubtfully, for there 


Shoot him, Marse 
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is a certain etiquette about the hunting of 
the ’coon — that he should be allowed to 
settle matters between himself and the 
dogs, without human interference. 

“Yes, may’s wellshoothim. He’s done 
give us more’n enough trouble.” It is the 
voice of the oracle. That decides “ Marse 
Willy ;” and, taking his revolver out of 
his pocket, he aims upwards. 

“I’m not sure if it is him,” says he 
doubtfully, lowering the pistol again. 
“ Throw the light of the lantern higher, 
Mr. Clarke.” 

The next look seems to satisfy him. 
He says nothing, but takes a quick aim 
and fires. Then we wait in suspense, ex- 
pecting the fall of the creature, but noth- 
ing happens. 

“Tt isn’t him, after all,” says Williams 
a little sulkily, dropping to the ground 
again. 

“ Well, we must just cut all the trees 
down, then. Hold on to the dogs.” 

The axe falls — chop! chop! — twice 
when behold! not from the tree he is 
hacking at, but from the very next to it, 
down drops a darkish body with a thud to 
the ground. We each loose our dog, with 
a simultaneous yell, They rush in upon 
what the lantern’s gleam reveals to be a 
coon on its back — their fighting position, 
all claws and teeth. ‘The dogs close upon 
him inabody. Ina body they recoil, as 
if they had bitten a porcupine. Then two 
rush in for the second round. There is a 
snap, a worry, a yell, a scramble, and — 
who knows how it all happened in the 
dark? But the ’coon is off again, with 
the dogs and Mr. Clarke yelling after him 
like all the fiends; and all “ de ole ’coon ” 
has left behind him is a scratch all down 
the face of one of the puppies and his eye 
half torn out. 

Away through the marshy ground and 
the clinging golden-rod stems again, 
straight for the creek this time. And 
what became of him there nobody except 
those friends at home to whom the ’coon 
shall relate the story of this night of stir- 
ring incident will ever know. For at the 
creek we lost him, definitely this time. 
Maybe he swam down a long way before 
leaving its shelter, or maybe, as with the 
cunning of sin he was quite capable of 
doing, he went back to the woods on his 
own back-trail. At all events he was a 
bold sportsman, and had given us a good 
night’s hunt, and I, for one, was not at all 
sorry that he retained his life and his lib- 
erty. 

By this time the deep darkness of the 
night was fading, over the Blue Ridge 
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mountains, into a slaty gray. It was the 
first forewarning of the dawn, which in 
those regions climbs quickly up the moun- 
tains with little interval of twilight or half- 
light. It was time that every well-con- 


ducted ’coon should be in bed. There}. 


was no more to be done that night. 

The house is four miles away, and long 
before reaching it we suspect that we are 
tired, we are certain that we are hungry. 
Out of the housekeeper’s store-room we 
hunt up some bread and some lovely 
blackberry jam, which we wash down with 
draughts of “sweet” milk. “And so to 
bed,” as Mr. Pepys would say, after a 
night quite different from any of those re- 
corded in his diary, with the sun, just 
risen clear above the mountains, staring 
roundly in our faces. 

And what of the poor little ’possum all 
the while ? Well, when I awoke, somewhat 
late in the day, and came down-stairs, I 
found all the members of the household 
gathered together on the porch, inspecting 
him. Ned was holding him up at arm’s 
length, by the tip of the tail. The ‘possum 
was working itself upwards to try to get 
at his hand, but by keeping it gently jog- 
gling Ned defeated its efforts. As I ap- 
peared he began to do the office of show- 
man for the unenlightened Britisher, and 
became so engrossed in his natural-his- 
tory oration that he forgot to keep the 
creature joggling. It clawed hold of the 
root of its tail with one arm, and, hoisting 
itself with this, worked its way up, hand 
over hand, until Ned caught sight of its 
manceuvres as its nose was just within 
about an inch of his finger. He dropped 
it with a yell, in the midst of screams of 
laughter from the party gathered on the 
porch. 

And what did the silly little possum do 
then? Make a bolt of it, as he might 
well have done? Notabit of it. To my 
surprise he just began “ playing ’possum ” 
—that is to say, “shamming dead.” 
There he lay, as if lifeless. 

“ Now,” said Ned, “ keep quiet all, and 
we'll see him begin to come to life again.” 

We were silent and motionless for about 
a minute; and so was the ’possum., Then 
he very slowly lifted up his head ; looked 
in one direction out of one cunning little 
twinkling eye; then turned his head right 
round and looked in the other direction, 
still keeping his body perfectly still. 
Then, seeing no sign of movement or dan- 
ger, he slowly gathered himself up on his 
short little legs and made off at a slow, 
rolling, ungainly trot. 

Ned let him go about twenty yards and 


then started in pursuit. But: long before : 


he reached him the ‘possum rolled ‘over 
and lay, deathlike, on the grass. ‘- : 

“ Now,” said Ned, “see him grin when 
I tickle him.” . 

So Ned just touched him. in the ribs 
with a little stick, and a shiver went all 
over his skin, and his lips curled back 
over his sharp little white teeth in a most 
unmistakable grin. It was the funniest 
little comedy imaginable. 

I. begged hard for the life of our little 
*possum, and he was allowed to shuffle off 
and trot up a_ neighboring locust-tree, 
where he sat, wrapt in thought. But an 
hour or so’afterwards I heard a shot, and 
was told that Ned had been unable to re- 


sist the solicitations of his friend Harris, . 


whose darkie soul hungered after the de- 
lights of ’possum flesh, 
HORACE HUTCHINSON. 





From The Swiss Cross. 
CONCERNING COBWEBS. 


EvERY one has noticed the cobwebs 
which hang upon each shrub and bush, 
and are strewn in profusion over every 
plat of grass on a fine morning in autumn ; 
and, seeing, who can have failed to ad- 
mire? The webs, circular in form, are 
then strung thick with tiny pearls of dew 
that glitter in the sun. No lace is so fine. 
Could any be wrought that would equal 
them in their filmy delicacy and lightness, 
it would be worth a prince’s ransom. But 
for such work man’s touch is all too coarse. 
It is possible only to our humble garden 
spider, known to scientific people by the 
more imposing name Zfeira diadema. 
These spiders belong to the family :of 
Arachnide ; and the ancients, who were 
great lovers of beauty, observing their 
webs, invented the pretty fable of Arach- 
ne. Arachne was a maiden who had at- 
tained to such expertness in weaving and 
embroidering that even the nymphs, leav- 
ing their groves and fountains, would 
gather to admire her work. They whis- 
pered to each other that Minerva herself 
must have taught her; but Arachne had 
grown vain as she grew dexterous, and, 
overhearing them, denied the implication 
with high disdain. She would not ac 
knowledge herself inferior even to a god- 
dess, and finally challenged Minerva to a 
trial of skill, saying: “If beaten I will 
pay the penalty.” Minerva accepted the 
challenge, and the webs were woven. 





Arachne’s was of wondrous beauty, but 
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when she saw that of Minerva she knew 
that She was defeated ; and, in her despair, 
went and hanged herself. Minerva, moved 
by pity for her vain but skilful opponent, 
transformed -her into a spider; and she 
and her deseendants still retain a portion 
of her marvellous gifts of spinning and 
weaving. Now let us’see how the garden 
spider uses its inherited talent. Each 
individual is endowed with a spinneret, or 
natural spinning machine, through which 
can be drawn innumerable strands, so fine 
that they can be seen only under a power- 
ful microscope (Leeuwenhoeck claims that 
it takes four million of these strands to 
make a thread as thick as a hair froma 
man’s head). First, our spider begins to 
.draw from out her spinneret a cord of as 
many of these strands as seem to her 
good, and fastens it to some leaf or twig, 
then runs on another leaf, spinning all 
the while; fastens again to that; and to 
another and arother; continuing until a 
circle is formed inclosing as large a space 
as she designs for the outer boundary of 
her web. Then she passes back and forth 
over her work, adding fresh threads, and 
strengthening this outer line, which she 
secures to every possible object. Finally 
she stops, fastens her thread with special 
care, and begins to run around the circle, 
spinning as she goes; but now carrying 
her fresh thread carefully raised upon one 
hind foot, thus keeping it from touching 
the older strands and becoming glued to 
them. When half-way round she stops, 
pulls her thread tight, fastens it very 
strongly, and a firm line is drawn straight 
across the centre of the circle. She runs 
down this centre line to the middle, fastens 
another thread to it there, carries it to a 
new point upon the outer edge, fastens it, 
and we now see that she is engaged in 
making those lines in the web that look 
so like the spokes of a wheel. She re- 
peats this operation again and again, until 
all the radii or spokes are formed. When 
they are done she carefully tests each 
thread by pulling, to make sure that it is 
firm and strong; and, if one proves un- 
satisfactory, she either strengthens or re- 
makes it altogether. Now that the main 
lines are built, our spider goes once more 
to the centre point, and begins to spin 
again — this time in circles — fastening 
to each radius as she passes. At first 
these circles, or more correctly spirals, 
are placed quite close together, but she 
leaves ever a wider and wider space be- 
tween as she approaches the outer edge. 
The outer circle and the radii were spun 
of a silk which becomes dry directly after 
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leaving the spider’s body, is of great 
strength and very firm; but these spirals 
are formed of a substance which differs 
essentially. When first drawn from the 
spinneret it is extremely glutinous —a 
most important property, as by this it is 
enabled to adhere tenaciously to the radii 
—and it is, besides, so highly elastic as 
to be capable of being pulled far out of 
place without breaking. When the spirals 
are finished, the spider returns again to 
the centre, and proceeds to bite off the 
points of all the radii close to the first en- 
circling line, by which she much increases 
the elasticity of her web. It is in or be- 
neath this central opening that the spider 
usually sits and watches for the coming 
of her prey. But while these circular 
creations are perhaps the most beautiful, 
they are by no means the only cobwebs. 
You have probably seen, or rather felt, 
the long gossamer threads that sometimes 
draw across the face, as one walks beneath 
the trees on a summer evening. At cer- 
tain seasons they are very numerous. 
They float in the air, they fall upon the 
grass, they gather on the trees. These 
are all cobwebs. They are made by 
spiders, and in a manner so marvellous as 
to be almost incredible. The spider spins 
the silk from its spinneret, pushing it off 
into the air. It is so light that it does 
not fall. It rather rises in the air, It 
grows a longer and longer thread, until it 
is carried by some current against an ob- 
ject, often at a surprising distance, to 
which it attaches itself. This spider’s 
slack rope is quite strong enough to serve 
the little spinner as a bridge, over which 
it can pass at itspleasure. Indeed, in the 
tropics spiders’ webs are found of gigantic 
size, sometimes even spanning streams ; 
and of a strength so great that humming- 
birds are caught and held by them, as 
flies are by the cobwebs of our own land. 


From The Lancet. 
THE LOW DEATH-RATE IN LONDON. 


THE remarkable decline in the death-rate 
of the huge aggregation of urban popula- 
tion in London continues. The registrar- 
general reports that the annual death-rate 
in the London population during the thir- 
teen weeks of the second quarter of this 
year was as low as 16:0 per 1,000, against 
180 and 16’9 in the corresponding periods 
of 1887 and 1888. The death-rate in Lon- 
don in 1888 was far the lowest recorded in 
the metropolis since the commencement 
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of civi! registration; and yet during the 
first half of this year the annual death-rate 
was 17°8 per 1,000, against 19°5 in the first 
six months of 1888, In connection with 
all vital statistics of large towns, there is 
at the present time an unpleasant element 
of doubt arising from the fact that it is 
now more than eight years since the last 
census was taken in England, and that 
ae we have no accurate and 
trustworthy knowledge of the present pop- 
ulation of our towns. The registrar-general 
estimates, on the doubtful hypothesis that 
the metropolitan population has increased 
since 1881 at the same rate that prevailed 
between the two censuses of 1871 and 1881, 
the present population of London to be 
rather more than four and a quarter mil- 
lions, and it is upon this figure that the 
official death-rates are calculated. It is, 
therefore, quite possible either that the 
present population of London is over-esti- 
mated and the death-rate under-stated, or 
that it is under-estimated and the death- 
rate over-stated. Experience, however, 


has shown the rate of increase of the Lon- 
don population to have been very steady 
in previous intercensal periods; and on 
other grounds there appears to be no good 
reason to doubt the approximate accuracy 
either of the present official estimate of 


population or of the recent death-rate. 
That it has been abnormally low, and that 
its decline has been continuous in recent 
years, is indisputable, although more 
authoritative facts as to the present popu- 
lation of the metropolis, as well as of other 
towns, would add materially to the confi- 
dence inspired by the calculated death- 
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rates. The recent low death-rate from 
zymotic diseases, as well as the decline of 
infant mortality, moreover, corroborate the 
assumption, based upon the low death-rate, 
that continuous improvement in the health 
condition of the metropolitan population 
is in active progress. The annual death- 
rate from the principal zymotic diseases 
in registration London in the thirteen 
weeks ending last Saturday was 1’9 per 
1,000, and very considerably below the 
average, notwithstanding the epidemic 
prevalence of measles during the greater 
part of the quarter. Not a single death 
from small-pox has occurred among the 
population of London since the beginning 
of the year, and the mortality from enteric 
fever and from scarlet fever was consider- 
ably less than half the corrected average. 
The recorded deaths from whooping-cough 
were also considerably below the average ; 
and the deaths attributed to diarrhoea only 
showed a slight excess in the last week or 
two of the quarter in consequence of the 
high temperature. The only zymotic dis- 
ease which considerably exceeded the 
average during last quarter was diphtheria, 
which caused 318 deaths, against 188,193, 
and 226 in the corresponding second quar- 
ters of 1886, 1887, and 1888. The rate of 
infant mortality, measured by the deaths 
under one year of age to registered births, 
was 120 per 1,000 last quarter, and 5 below 
the exceptionally low rate that prevailed 
in the corresponding quarter of last year. 
Such facts as these place beyond doubt 
the fact that the mortality of the London 
population during the first half of this 
year has been unprecedentedly low. 





LEPROSY AND THE STATE. — The need for 
a renewed investigation into leprosy and its 
contagiousness is becoming imperative; and 
we are glad to see that the College of Physi- 
cians are prepared to urge the matter upon 
the government, for it is a question that vitally 
concerns the interests of the empire. If, as 
some assert, leprosy be spreading in certain 
of our colonial possessions, it is incumbent on 
the State to determine why so frightful a 
scourge occurs, and to take the best possible 
counsel as to the measures to prevent its 
ravages. What is required is not merely the 
perusal of reports, but the actual study of the 
disease in the affected districts, and the cir- 
cumstances under which it occurs. It would 
cost money, but is this empire so poor or so 
selfish as to be unable or unwilling to devote 
some of its resources to a work which is of 
practical humanitarian interest as well as of 





scientific importance? Meanwhile, there is 
good work being done in leper asylums under 
British dominion. The report of one such 
institution, small though it be, lies before us. 
It is that of the Asylum of Lepers, at Dehra 
Dun, North-West Provinces, India, and is 
issued by Surgeon-Major Maclaren, M.D. 
The statistics it contains clearly show that by 
enforcing the segregation of the sexes this 
asylum has, during the past ten years, wrought 
a great benefit to the district. Dr. Maclaren 
calculates that it has prevented a probable 
increase in this period of at least seventy, and 
possibly of as many as one hundred and twen 

cases; and he pertinently remarks that wit 

a thousand such institutions throughout India 
the disease might eventually become as rare 
as it is in Europe. For there is no known 
remedy for the disease. Prevention alone can 
cope with it. Lancet 





